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NO “ROSENKAVALIER” 
HERE NEXT SEASON 


Manager Whitney Abandons Pro- 
duction in Face of Heavy 

Financial Losses 

Whitney, 


American: presentation of Richard 


Fred C. who was to have given 


the first 


Strauss’s “Rosenkavalier”’ in New York 
next October, has abandoned his venture 
and incidentally forfeited more than 


$30,000 in advance rovalties which he had 
paid the composer and _ publishers. 
Announcement of this fact was made on 
lriday of last week after an article to the 
effect had appeared in a theatrical paper 
and had for a time been denied by repre 
sentatives of the manager. As no one else 
has declared any willingness to champion 
the cause of Strauss’s much vaunted comic 


already 


opera there is no likelihood of its being 
heard in this country in the immediate fu 
ture. 

In spite of the tremendous enthusiasm 
for the a@pera, which Mr. Whitney ex 


pressed in MusicaL Amrrica a few weeks 
ago, he came to the conclusion, after look 
ing over the field, that it would be impos 
sible, according to his arrangements, to 
carry to a successful issue a twenty weeks’ 
season of the Strauss work in German. 
He declared that he had already invested 
more than $50,000 in advance royalties and 
other expenses incident to the production 
and that before an adequate presentation 
of “Rosenkavalier” could be undertaken 
would have to be disbursed 
no possibility of any ade 
quate financial return to him for such a 
vast outlay, he concluded, and in order to 
guarantee himself against such great losses 
he preferred to make the best of his initial 


$75,000 more 


There would be 


loss and return the opera to its original 
owners 
Mr. Whitney's option on “Rosenkava 


lier” expired on July 31, when he was to 
pay another instalment of $32,500 to the 
Berlin publishing firm of Adolph First 
ner. To present the piece properly would 
required a very large company, an 
nearly 100 musicians and a 


have 
orchestra of 
large theater. 

A report that Henry W. Savage might 
produce “Rosenkavalier” in Mr. Whitney’s 
stead was vehemently denied by the former. 


Preparing to Celebrate Verdi Centenary 
in 1913 in Milan 





Rome has not taken any 
ration of 


Rome, July 24. 
action yet in regard to the celel 
the Verdi centenary, but in Milan prepara 
tions are already under way for the ob 
servance in October of 1913. The principal 
function in connection with the event will 
be the unveiling of the monument to the 
composer in the Piazza Michelangelo, near 
the “Casa dei Musicisti,” or institution for 
musicians, which he founded Sculptor 
Butti is engaged on the monument, and says 

l it ready in October, 1013 


he will have 
W. |! 


Russian Pianist of Title “Discovered” by 
Manager R. E. Johnston 
July 22.—R. E 


BERLIN, Johnston has 


made a discovery while in Europe. This 
is the pianist, Luba d’Alexandrowsky, who 
is a Russian countess and who, her man 
wer thinks, will create a sensation in Amer 
a. He says that he has rarely_heard sucl 
finesse and delicacy of touch as she pos 
sesses. Mr. Johnston also claims the hon 
r another important discovery, that of the 
ung Italian tenor, La Bor wl was 
resented to him by Campanini in London 
Mention has been made elsewhere of the 
New Yor! manager s engagement f Yvette 
suilbert, the inimitable French character 
antense. to npn ar nited State 


Stransky to Give Three Performances of 
Beethoven's “Ninth” 


The new ndiuct t Qn? Tie New \ ri 


ilharmont! society Josef sStransky, 15S 


program plan for next sea 
rmances of Beethoven’s 


ncluding in his 
on three perf 
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CLARENCE EDDY, 


Famous American concert organist, who will tour the country again next season 
and who is now honored figure in National Convention of Organists at Ocean 


Grove, N. J. (See page 19.) 





Ninth Symphony with noted soloists, and 
the MacDowell Chorus assisting. The work 
will be rendered first at the third concert 
of the Brooklyn series, Sunday afternoon, 
December 24.. The New York dates come 
in February. 


Muck or Schillings May Succeed Mottl 


Bertin, July 22.—Karl Muck and Max 
Schillings are considers the most likels 
successors, one or the other, to the late 


director of the Munich 
numerous asso 


Vi ttl. as 


Rumors are 


Felix 
Roval Opera 


ciating the names of these and other con 
ductors with the position. oP I 
Augusta Cottlow Returns 
Augusta Cottlow, the American pianist, 
returned from her several vears’ sojourn in 
Europe on the Vaderland last Wednesday 
Miss Cottlow will immediately leave for.a 
short rest in the country preparatory to 


the strenuous season which awaits her in 


this country next Winter 
Setting Maeterlinck’s “Sister Beatrice” 


to Music 


‘ — 
PAr July Andr essaget the 
’ 7 
omposer and nductor eT ore 1 ) the 
1S] i] set mg Vi ere liy SISTeT 
Re tt The \ T ¢ ‘ if 
\ \f,. Mec eT 1 1 » tite 
eTa | T | 
’ ‘ 
} (ner 


rof and Pierre Veber. This work, which 
has been published by Felix Bloch Erben, 
will be produced as the Autumn novelty at 
the Apollo Theater, in Paris, and has also 
acquired by Director Monti for the 
Theater in Berlin. cm oo 


been 
Ne ues 





Lhévinne Says We're Musical but Ama 
teurish 
consider 


Bertin, July 22.—“Do you 
Americans in general musical?” was the 
question put yesterday to the famous pi- 


inne, who is to tour Amer- 


“Generally speaking, yes,” 


i next season 
was the repl ‘Americans, I should say, 
are natural-born musicians, having a pro- 
nounced talent for music. But the Ameri- 


in’s weakness lies in his inclination to 
val ymateurishne Of course this, as 
ll other facts n logically explained 


The fundan us study of music 


ental, seri 
does not merely require diligence—in which 
Americans with their characteristic energy 
excel—but also necessitates an expenditure 
f time which they are not always ready or 
e ft devote. because thev have the very 
atur i] desire t attain their end too quick 
1 lack tl requisite patience.” 
o Ey ae 
R. E. Johnston Féted in Europe 
LOND luly 29—Manager R. E. John 
n left to-dav for New York. While he 
: Maric Marv Garden gave a dinner 
| | ton’s honor at he Paris resi 
e, Rue M f, 148, to which mar 
1 f dis tion ere nvited Lilla 
C) ‘ A er } singe! vas present 
5 nn In Berlin, Mr. and Mrs 
S ve , ncheon in the Amer! 
t nager’s honor and the da 
Mr. ] nston left Berlin he dined a 
t] e of Mme. Theresa Carrefi 
N Yas matter of the Second Class 


| AUGUST 5, 1911 
gee 





NORFOLK CONCERT 
ONE OF ITS BEST 


Seventeenth Yearly Event Made 
Notable by Splendid Array 
of Soloists 


\merican musical life is developing with 
a speed that a decade ago could not pos- 


sibly have been dreamed of; all over the 


festivals are given during the 
Fall of the 
ing is fostered, and orchestral music is 
furnished to cities that cannot maintain 
their own organizations by such orchestras 
as those of Boston, New York, Chicago, 
Cincinnati, St. Paul and Minneapolis. The 
West is eager for the best music and has 
shown that it can support it; here in the 
East, New England has done much to 
raise the standard of musical appreciation. 

\ little town in Litchfield County, in 
Connecticut, is doing its full share in this 
respect. This is the town of Norfolk, 
which boasts two highly important musical 
events each year—its annual festival in 
June, given through the artistic efforts of 
Carl Stoeckel, and the miscellaneous 
concert in July each year, provided by 
Mary Eldridge, for the Norfolk Home 
Missiohary Society. 

n Wednesday evening of last week, 
Julg 26, the seventeenth “annual musical 
entertainment” was held at the Congrega 
tidaal Church of the quiet little place. <A 
particularlyenpted array of artists had been 
engaged for/it, and enthusiasm ran high, 
not onlyym/ Norfolk, but in the neighbor 
pug towns. The artists who appeared were 
Cotinne Rider-Kelse\ prano; Christine 
Miller, contralto; [Ellson Van  Hoose, 
tenor; Claude Cunningham, baritone; Min 
nie Welch Edmond, soprano; Flora Hardie, 
contralto; Thomas H,. Thomas tenor: Don 
old A. Chalmers, bass; Gaston M. Dethier, 
organist, and Edouard Dethier, violinist. 
Charles Rabold was conductor, as in former 
vears, and played the accompaniments for 
the singers in his usual excellent manner. 
| which holds seven 


The church, 
hundred persons, Was crowded to capacity, 


country 


Spring and year, choral sing- 


gala 


some 


and many stood outside on the spacious 
lawn about the building, the windows ot 
the church being thrown open to enable 
them to enjoy the music. It is said that 


in Winsted, seven miles away, a long line 
formed at the railroad station the evening 
before the concert in the eagerness to get 
tickets for the special train which is run 

to Norfolk each year from Winsted, 
The night of the concert was glorious, 
up to high ex 


and every one was keyed 
pectations. The program was divided into 
music of 


the rst composed of 
miscellane 


two parts, 
a devotional 
1s, containit 


omposition 


nature, the other 
the works of many schools 


Organist 
Gaston M. Dethier, the concert organ- 
ist, opened the pr vith his own “In- 


Opens Program 


troduction- Pastoral ind Variations on 
‘Come All Ye Faithful,” which he played 
vith entire 1 tery howing a fine com- 
mand of the ubtl irt oft registration as 
vell as temperamental equipment. He later 
ylaved a fascinating “Scherzo,” also of his 
wn compositio1 \ime. Rider-Kelsey was 
heard in the big aria, lear Ye Israel,” 
from the “Elijah,” and thrilled the large 
iudience with the perb dramatic inten- 
sif of her voice ha i fine concep- 
tion of the aria and ng it in good orato 
rio. stvle Het t n the second half 
of the prograi er¢ imilarly well re- 
ed thouel thy rdw bility af placing 
Dell’ Acqua’ Cha n P ( ile” on the 
ime program tft t listed the vorks of 
\Waener, Bral César Fran nd De 
sy might be questi 
Bizet’s “Agnus D g by Chris 
t ller vit! I e that 
tl i I per fe t 
ert : | | " } ne bined 
: dee reer npreeiation of the 
‘ is verv ra Mi liller won 
i! atiotr tl f the number 
| uard Det 1 +] bbligato to it 
with fine tone, and Messrs. Gaston Dethier 
[c niin 1 mn ? ri ? ] 
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NORFOLK CONCERT 
ONE OF ITS BEST 


[Continued from page 1] 
and Rabold, at the organ and piano re- 
spectively, assisted in making it one of the 
most attractive numbers of the evening. 


Franck, Brahms, Rummel and a Scotch 
song arranged by Helen Hopekirk, of Bos- 
ton, constituted Miss Miller’s group of 
and showed her diverse accomplish- 
Her enunciation is remarkable, and 


songs, 


ments, 

















Christine Miller and Edouard Dethier 


was a perfect 
great German 


her Brahms’s “Der Schmied” 
presentation of one of the 
composer’s master songs. 


” 


Praise.” of which 
the duet, “I vwvaited for the Lord,” and 
the chorus, “The Night Is Departing,” 
given as the closing number of the 
Van Hoose penetrated the 
aria with telling 
“Celeste Aida’ 
His voice 


delssohn’s “Hymn of 


were 
first half. Mr. 
poignant pathos of the 
effect, and in Verdi's 
scored a triumph for his art. 
is big, dramatic and appealing in quality. 
and his high B flat at the close of the “Aida” 
forth enthusiastic 


aria was such as to call 
again achieved 


applause. In his songs he 
distinct success, giving the Debussy “Ro 
mance” and Duparc’s “Chanson Triste” 
“ith consummate artistry, and Reichardt’s 
“When the Roses Bloom,” which it will be 
remembered he introduced to American au 
diences on his tour with Mme. Melba some 


ears ago, with wonderful repose. 


Mr. Cunningham's First Number 


Granier’s “Hosanna” was Mr. Cunning 
ham’s first number, and he did it in good 
tvle, his clear, sympathetic voice bringing 
out the rather mellifluous content of the 
song with fine success. Two Henschel 
songs and Bruno Hvhn’s “Invictus” were 
sung by him, all with a nice sense ot 


musical value. In the last-named number 


he caught the spirit of the Henley poem 
and Mr. Huhn’s stirring music with ex 
ceptional insight. 

Mme. Rider-Kelsey, Mr. Van Hoose and 


Mr. Cunningham did splendidly in the trio, 


“My Soul Doth Magnify,” from Saint 
Saéns’s “Christmas Oratorio,” their voices 
blending with excellent tonal balance and 


perfection of ensemble. 

The work of Edouard Dethier, the young 
Belgian violinist, was of a very high cali- 
ber, and it is safe to say he has never been 
heard to better advantage. He played the 
“Introduction and Cadenza” of the Vieux- 
temps concerto with amazing dexterity, bril- 
execution and general esprit. It 
in the slow movement 
‘Adagio Religioso,.” which is possibly the 
finest movement Vieuxtemps ever wrote, 
that he was at his best, playing the truly 
elevating melody with sincerity of expres 
sion and rich and luscious tone. Godard’s 
‘Adagio Pathétique” and two Kreisler 
served to give him opportunity in 
and his performance of the 
“Caprice Viennois” was. in perfect accord 
with the manner in which the Austrian 
violinist has plaved it here himself. 


liancy of 
was, however, 


pieces 
another stvle, 




















Soloists in Norfolk Concert—In the rear row, left to right, are: Flora Hardie, Minnie 


Edmond, Donald Chalmers, 
Van Hoose, Thomas H. Thomas, 


Corinne Rider Kelsey, Ellison Van Hoose, Mrs. 
Gaston Dethier and Claude Cunningham. 


Seated in front are Mary Eldridge, who gave the concert (to the left) and 


Christine Miller in the center. 


Conductor Charles Rabold was in the group, 


but his hat alone appears in the photograph 


Hardie and Messrs. 
gave a most satis- 


Misses Edmond and 
Thomas and Chalmers, 
factory performance of Rheinberger’s “The 
Night,” with organ and piano accompani 
ment. Miss Edmond, who is a protégé of 
Miss Eldridge, of Norfolk, distinguished 
herself through the freshness and flexibility 
of her voice, 

As a truly fittine climax to the evening's 
entertainment the last number presente 
three excerpts from “Die Meistersinger.” 
The “Quintet” was beautifully sung by 
the members of the first quartet and Mr. 
Thomas, and Mr. Cunningham’s rendition 


sung by the entire ensemble of singers, 
and closed the program with a dignity and 
solemnity that only the music of Richard 
Wagner can provide. 

All details for the concert this year 
have been looked after with great care | 
Thomas H. Thomas, who during the pres 
ent Winter has done excellent work in 
New York as conductor of the Welsh Male 
Glee Club. Mr. Thomas not only plans 
the program in regard to its musical con 
but also arranges the makeup, and 


tents, 
this year the program book has been un- 
usually attractive. This is, without doubt, 








Ellison Van Hoose, the American tenor, —_- dQ tet : ; - : ‘ 
who has recently returned from abroad, vne Geen on of Hans Sachs’s Narrative was noteworthy. as fine a miscellaneous concert as 1s given 
sang “The Sorrows of Death.” from Men- The second quartet, composed of the The final chorus from the great work was outside of New York. 

Reconstructed Each Year answered: ‘No part.’ Occasionally some 

9 E E “Paradoxically speaking, the Mendels- one will protest that such and such a 

TORONTO S FAMOUS M ND LSSOHN sohn Choir lasts for just one year,” said Passage 1s absolutely unsingable. ‘All 

IR IS TO VISIT US AGAIN Mr. Parkes. “At the end of that period right, then we shall not sing it,’ answers 

CHO it is completely broken up, to be remod- Mr. Vogt, ‘but we shall not leave it out 

sii - eled, replenished, reorganized with exem- ll the a ) Ae ot ak a to the ecm 

: ’ lary thoroughness. After one year a most Some very slight detail of nuance of phras 
rs’ A per ‘be. ee. 

Will Return Next Winter After Four Yea bsence from New thorough inventory is taken of the choirs ing I have known him many a time to 

; spend no less than half an hour over a 





York—How Dr. Vogt Reconstructs His Material Each Year, 
Maintaining a Constant Standard of High Efficiency 








ERSONS of this city who delight in 
choral music are rejoicing greatly just 
at present for they have el it whis- 


pered that the Mendelssohn Choir is com- 
ing down from Toronto some time next 
February to pass a few days in their midst. 


Of course nobody needs to be told what 
the Mendelssohn Choir is. Its fame has 
long been bruited throughout the land. 
Connoisseurs have spoken of its mighty 
vocal deeds in solemn accents and critics 
writing of it have thrown their stereotyped 
phraseology to the winds and fished out 
their dictionaries in search of novel meth 
“ls of expressing satisfaction. Certain de 
vout ones have even undertaken three ©: 
four pilgrimages a year to Canada to sat 
isfy their artistic cravings 


Once heard the Mendelssohn Choir 1s 
itten New York has heard it 


and joyful rem- 


never tore 


nce, some four vears ago, 

niscence is vivid in msequence. New 
York will need no introductory formalities 
when next Februarv comes. We troubled 
ourselves comparatively little about chor 


choral singing when the Cana 


here for the 


uses an | 


dians made their first visit 


excellent reason, no doubt, that we had lit- 
tle that was worth troubling ourselves 
ibout. Kurt Schindler and his MacD. we l 
horus had not vet been launched on their 
eneficent careet People went to their 

Messiah” at Christmas, of course, but that 
s always another story So the Mendels 

hnians came like a ut of the blue 
nd folks began vake ) wl might 

e done along this line [heir stay was 
ll too sl t ind n were the wishes for 
trneir spec retu  8eve!l ears passed 
vithout N« York’s bei nored by an 
‘ther visit. But ey all me bacl and 
the Mendelssohn Choir is not going to be 
an exception. 

Much wonder has been expre ssed as ft 
how these worthy Canadians manage to do 
what they do in the way thev do it. The 
answer-.to this is contained in one word: 
System. The workings of the choir are 
conducted on rigidly systematic lines down 


to the minutest detail. A few matters in 
respect to this modus operandi were re 
lated to a_ representative of Musica! 


Parkes, 


\MERICA the ‘other day by H. G. 











_—— 





Dr. Arthur S. Vogt, conductor of Men- 
delssohn Choir of Toronto 


visiting New York behalf 
1f which he is business 


who has been 
of the organization 


manager 


artistic resources. The voices of the mem- 
bers undergo the strictest kind of an ex- 
amination, and anything that gives promise 
of developing into a weak forth- 
with and immediately eradicated. In this 
manner the plane of excellence is inevitably 
constant. These examinations, it should 
he added, are conducted by our conductor, 
Mr. Vogt, who has as positive a genius for 
unearthing the slightest vocal defects as 
he has for everything that contributes 
toward efficient choral singing. 

‘Admission to the organization is not one 
of the easiest achievements. Here again Mr. 
Vogt’s astonishing powers of observation 
are disclosed to best purpose. [very as- 


spot 1S 


else 


pirant is given a test piece, a new one 
being selected every year. \ date for the 
examination is fixed at the time of applica 
tion, and ample time 1s allowed the singer 
to prepare his or her test piece with the 
utmost care No one is expected to hurry, 


for it is intended that the greatest care 
shall be given to finish and refinement in 
the delivery of it. Then Mr. Vogt listens 
to the various applicants, and, taking into 


account vocal quality, technical proficiency 
and general musicianship, decides for or 
against admission. Stould the candidat 
be steel Mr. Vogt is never for a 
moment in doubt as to the particular local 
ity in the choral body he or she shall oc 
cups With a facility that is almost un 
canny he can tell exactly with whose voice 


that of the new member will blend to 
best advantage It is this which gives the 
chorus its smooth and beautiful quality of 
tone which has been the cause of so much 
enthusiasm among laymen and cognos f1 
alike. 

“Rehearsals are not over-numerous, 
they are wonderfully thorough. We gener 
ally have a separate rehearsal for the men 
nd the women in September, two such, 
and a general rehearsal in October, and a 
few more of both kinds during the su 


date of the pet 
work sung 
singer 

with 


period up to the 
Not a note of anv 

When a well-known 
Verdi ‘Requiem’ 


ceeding 
formance. 

is ever cut. 
recently sang the 
us her first query was: ‘What parts have 
vou decided to leave out?’ And she was 
astonishment itself when Mr. Vogt calmly 


single bar. 
The Répertoire 


none of the 
that we can 


“Our répertoire includes 
heavy oratorios. We find 
profitably dispense with these, and, besides, 
there is another society in Toronto that 
devotes its attention to this phase of choral 
music. Among the works which we have 
done are the Verdi ‘Requiem,’ Pierné’s 
‘Children’s Crusade,’ Berlioz’s ‘Te Deum,’ 
Beethoven’s ‘Ninth Symphony’ and Brahms’s 
‘Requiem.’ The orchestral body with which 
we have become intimately associated is th: 
Thomas Orchestra, of Chicago, which has 
no superior for our purposes. Indeed, 
Mme. Schumann-Heink said last year that 
she had never found a finer orchestra for 
her accompaniment among any of the Euro 
pean organizations.” 


The Mendelssohn Choir has accomplished 


the miracle of making extensive monetary) 
profits in every city in which it has ap 
peared, and these extend from the Atlant 


Coast as far West as Calgary. British Co 


lumbia a. 2. Fe 
Heinemann’s San Francisco Pupils in 
Concert 

SAN Francisco, July 24.—The German 
lub, Schlarafha, and its guests had a most 
delightful evening Thursday, the occasion 
being a musical program given by Alexan 
der Heinemann, the lieder singer, and som« 
of his pupils Mr. Heinemann, who is 
soon to leave on a further concert tout 
of the country, has taken a very activ 
part in musical affairs during his short 
Stay here, and those who have been fot 
iate enough to study with him during 
the Summer months have enjoyed a rare op 


dents who participated 
were Mrs. Maude Sho bert Dunsmuir, Har 
riet M. Simon, Margaret Willi Dottie 
Bee Latham, Svlvia Brenner, Mrs. Nelli 
Widman Blow, F ernanda Pratt, Frances 
Lloyd, Edna Cohen, Max Merton. B. Ger 
son and J. W. Garthwaite. R. S 


rtunity The 


ams, 


Rimini 

he: — that Sign 

> Villa Batis. 
W. L. 


Caruso at 

Rome, July 19.—Rome 
Caruso is now at Rimini. 
tini has been taken for They 
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OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN’S NEW LONDON OPERA HOUSE AS IT NOW APPEARS 





The Building in Kingsway Near 
Completion and the Impresario 
Confident as Ever of Success— 
Something that Operatic London 
Has Never Known Before Is 
What Oscar Promises It 


WITHIN four months or thereabouts, 

Oscar Hammerstein will once again 
blossom into a full-fledged impresario. In- 
deed, whether actively running an oper 
atic establishment or not, it is difficult to 
think of him in any other capacity. At the 
close of his four-year fight in New York, 
when he retired to all appearances van- 
quished, there were still many who had 
confidence in him and who prophesied that 
he would not allow discouragement to put 
an end to his activities. How true were 
these predictions is now apparent. A brand 
new opera house, the city’s third largest 
theater, has been raised in London, almost 
in the shadow of venerable Covent Garden; 
new artists have been engaged, operas with 
which the British public is not yet on 
speaking terms secured; the King and the 
princes of the blood are under considera 
tion for the office of ticket takers, and Os 
car’s himself again! 

Oscar is sure he'll succeed. In fact, he 
was sure of that even before the founda 
tions of his opera house were laid, lle 
knows that Londoners sometimes act cu 
riously about supporting opera in large 
doses, and he has stood by with philo 
sophic calm and watched Thomas Beech 
am’s enterprise go dow: to defeat. But 
he refuses to accept anything of this kind 





as a personal warning. He has made up 
his mind to bring the music-lovine citizens 
of London to his house if he has to drag 


) 


them in by the hair. At the same time he ten —— 
vt a 





does not anticipate the necessity of having 





to resort to such extreme measures. 

“London has never seen grand opera in 
years of a kind that deserves that descrip 
tion,” he said not long ago, “and if I went The London Opera House, which has a Vallandri, Eva Oldhanski, Felicia Lyne and 
there to give the sort of performances capacity of 2,300, plus 53 boxes, will open Louise Merlin; basses, Jean Perkin, Enzo 
usually seen there I should expect to fail. November 11 next for a season of twenty Bozzano, Francis Combe and Giuseppe de 
Londoners are accustomed to dingy opera weeks. “Quo Vadis” will be the opening Grazin; baritones, Maurice Renaud, José 
houses, old scenery and very uninspiring opera. Applications for subscriptions have Danse, Georges Chadal, Figarella, Arthur 
representations. [ shall give them a bril been coming in rapidly of late and much Philips and Mario Ellandri; contraltos, 
liant opera house to begin with. Then interest has been shown in the venture de Marguerite d’Alvarez and Tinkka Joselsi; 
everything in the way of scenery and cos spite the fact that the press for a time en mezzos, Jeanne Duchéne, Nina Ratti and 
tumes will be beautiful and I shall have deavored to snub the impresario by de Antoinette Kerlane. 


RAPS COVENT GARDEN 
AS ITS SEASON ENDS 





London Critic Ridicules Pretentions 0: 
Syndicate to Being Artistic Body— 
Russian Ballet the Feature 


LONDON, July 30.—The opera season at 
Covent Garden was brought to a close last 
night with Massenet’s “Thais.” The most 
successful feature of the season seems to 
have been the Russian ballet. The artistic 
aspects of the season have called forth s« 
vere criticisms in many quarters. Accord 
ing to the Saturday Reviex 

“No one can accuse one syndicate of be 
traying its trust when no one ever trusted 
it. The Garden might long before now 
have been the first opera house in Europ: 
instead it is the laughing stock. It mign 
at the very least have brought out a few 
fresh operas instead of waiting until the) 
had their freshness worn off in America 
ind on the Continent 

















} 


The syndicate poses as an artistic bod) 








Latest Photograph of Mr. Hammerstein’s New London Opera House 


not willing to see the theater turned into a 
meeting place for society people and theit 
hangers on, not in the least desirous of 
making use of prima donnas and _ tenors 
who have already made reputations. Yet 
only such singers are brought here as have 
already won names abroad. 

“What genuine star has the syndicate 
ever discovered? Why was ‘Thais’ given 
or ‘Suzanna’s Secret’ or ‘The Golden Girl’: 
Only because they had been given elsewhere 
and it was supposed to be certain that they 
would draw. When one reckons up what 
has been done for true opera one finds 
nothing. When the directors reckon up 
what they made in hard cash they will 
chuckle. Let us have more gala nights, 
more coronations, They will cry, ‘let music 
vo hang.’’ 


Leoncavallo Writing Hymn to Dante for 
New York Celebration 


Romer, July 19.—The composer, Leonca 
vallo, has agreed to write the music for 
Signor Pascoli’s “Hymn to Dante,” which 
is to be heard at the inauguration in New 
York of the monument to Italy’s great poet 
in October next, under the auspices, and 
through the initiative, of the newspapet 
ll Progresso /talo-Americano W. | 


Elgar’s Musical Training 
Sir Edward Elgar never had a musical 
training of the usual kind—the only sys 
had were a few 


vel 


tematic lessons he ever 
for the violin, for which he used to tr: 


Worces‘ershire to London 








Mr. Hammerstein Looking Through the Music for His London Company . 
an entirely new company of artists to pri lining to publish certain advance notices 
sent there. The failure of Thomas Beecl which he gave out The press of London 
m’s season proves nothing, since that was is gradually awakening to the news ue 

iven in the same old-fashioned way that f Hammersten he prices of the seats 
all London onera has been sung for ge will range from a guinea to a florin ($ 
erations. I have not the least doubt that to 50 cents) 
London can be made to respond to the ef The repert th rst season wv 
forts of any manager to give them oper: nfined to French and Italian opera 
is fine as New York hears. [he French works will include “Le Jong 
“IT do not pose as a musical Messial \ s 
uuld-be educator. I have confidence i: lanor ssenet Les Contes 
he existing musical culture of the peopl Hoffmann,” Often! Le Prophet 
' London in every sphere and therefore eyerbeer, at Louis by Charpentier 
m carrying out the gigantic task unaided The Italian works produced will be “Sibe 
nancially or otherwise. The very fact that ria,” Giordat “Paghiacc,” ““( 
am not calling my house the Hammer leria Rusticana,” “Aida,” “Otello,” and the 
stein Opera House but the London Opera ther familiar Italiar peras 
House illustrates more forcibly than an; The list of singers will be as follows 


i a i 
Tenors, Jean Auber, Mario Ansaldi, Orville 








thing else the confidence I have in the ad 
anced musical attainments of London’s Harrold, Frank Pollock, Frederick Regis 
population. If I fail it will be nobody’s and Bernard Leroux; sopranos, Lina Cav- 
fault but my own.” alieri, Isabeau Catalan, Victoria Fer, Arine 


Mr. Hammerstein Supervising the Making of 10,000 Costumes for His Opera Com- 
pany on the Top Floor of His London Opera House 
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KITTY CHEATHAM IN PARIS 


Arrives There After Her Most Successful Season in London—Other 
Americans in Paris Music 


ARIS, July 26.—Kitty Cheatham arrived 
in Paris a few days ago after a most suc- 
cessful season in London. She is the guest 
of the Countess de Nostitz, wife of the 
Russian attaché at the Nostitz villa on the 


Avenue d’léna. This home is one of the 


most splendid in Paris, the big house being 

enclosed in a garden of beautiful propor 

tions, laid out in perfect taste. 

Miss Cheatham was to have been in Paris 
long ago, having an engagement with M. 
Tarido to represent “La Jeune Fille Ame- 
ricaine” at one of his Friday afternoons at 
the Renaissance. Her many important 
London engagements prevented, however. 

Most of the Paris theaters and salons 
are now closed for the Summer, and it is 
not probable that Miss Cheatham will be 
heard here much this season, as she is plan 
ning to leave next week for Bayreuth and 
Munich. She means to give an audition to 
the girls at the Hostel—quite an informal 
afternoon, when no one but the students 
will assist. The Americans, English and 
French have greatly missed Miss Cheatham, 
whose art is not pretense but reality, and 
who adds something more than gayety to 
her performances, for she carries her 
Americans back to their own country in 
an art which rivals the exquisite finesse of 
the miniature painter. 

The June matinées in Salle Femina have 
for past years been events of the season, 
and Kitty Cheatham, always genuine, al- 
ways sincere, alwavs simple, has in a way 
brought the American colony together so 
that a very close tie binds all, and every 
one leaves the theater glad he is from the 
same country as she. In a word, her mati- 
nées are delightfully and intellectually in- 
teresting, bringing her compatriots again to 
the South and to childhood, to that corner 
of the transheured Kingdom of children 
which, after all, is the “world at the back 
of the heavens.” 

To say that Kitty Cheatham—or “Pussie 
Cheater,” as a little girl who heard her in 
London insists upon calling her—has had 
an ovation in the British capital does not 
in the least exaggerate reports. I’ve been 
hearing all along that she was sought on all 
sides and would not be able to leave before 
the middle of July. So here she is in Paris, 
as delightfully entertaining as ever, jubilant 
over the way her songs and impersonations 
have been taken up by royalty and the 
stolid old people of the staid British Isles, 
for this American woman loves her country 
and her country people, and for that very 
reason, if no other, wishes other lands to 
xnow better and understand better the heart 
and impulses and liberal nature of her com- 
patriots. 

Her audition at the Little Theater in 
London, Mav 25, was her official opening in 
that city. This playhouse is one of the 
unique things in the British center, and be 
sides Miss Cheatham’s matinée, during the 
season, the Greek Players, Maeterlinck, 
Mme. Bartet, Yvette Guilbert and others 
have been heard there. She gave several 
numbers at the Annual Punch Dinner, when 
the literary lights of the world applauded. 

At St. James’s Palace Lady Biggs gave 

a very grand reception to the Maharajah 
princes and “our Kitty” sang. She also 
sang at the homes of the Duchess of Ar- 
gyle and at Mrs. Spender Clay’s (née As- 
tor), when Mrs. Clay entertained the 
Crown Princess of Roumania. Miss Cheat- 
ham appeared in the drawing-room of Al- 
fred and Lady Scott-Battey, at the Royal 
College of Heraldry in Black Friars, and 
the same day sang at a salon given by the 
Bohemian Ambassador. I might mention 
other homes at which this honored Amer 
ican sang, but suffice it to say that no pro 
gram was complete without her. 


The Duke of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha 
sought Miss Cheatham out after she had 
given several negro impersonations at a 


and seemed profoundly impressed 


matinée, 


with the intonations and peculiar cadences 
of the negro music-intervals, and explained 
that the melodies she had _ reproduced 
were almost exactly the same as _ the 
folk songs of his well as 
those of other old districts. 


country as 
European 





Isabel Pearson, an American student who 
has spent the last year in Paris, returns to 
her country in August to accept an im- 
portant organ position in Duluth, Minn. 
Miss Pearson had the honor of being one 
of Guilmant’s pupils, and he gave her valu- 
able letters of introduction to musicians 
and organists in London, where the youn, 
woman has been staying since May. While 
there she substituted as organist at the 
Harbury Church in Bayswater, playing on 
the same old instrument used by Sir Arthur 
Sullivan. Among other selections that won 


Kitty Cheatham’s Latest Photograph 


Two American girls gave a concert-soircee 
at the Lyceum Club last week under the 
patronage of the American Ambassador 
and his wife and the Consul-General and 
his wife. Both musicians are from New 
York, having studied the piano and voice 
in Paris the past year. Ellena de Olloqui 
gave such selections as “Melodie Polichi- 
nelle,’ by Rachmaninoff; “Water Lily,” 
Etude de Concert, by MacDowell; Cresende, 
by Lassen; Etude, by Schloss. The singer, 
Eloise Baylor, sang several English pieces, 
to the gratification of her audience, largely 
composed of Americans and English. Her 
numbers were “O Had I Jubal’s Lyre,” 
Handel; “La Petite Anne,” “Caro mio 
ben,” Giordani; “I’ve Been Roaming,” 
Horn; “Chanson Espagnole,” Delibes; 
“Chanson triste,” Duparc; “Green,” De 
Air from “Lucia de Lammermoor,” 
Donizetti, 


bussy r 


praise for her were an offertory by César 
l'ranck and a Guilmant sonata and prelude. 

\nother honor conferred upon Miss 
Pearson was her recent election by the 
Council of the Royal College of Organists 
to a membership in that Institute. Miss 
Pearson is young, but a very earnest and 
talented student and expects to give several 
‘oncerts on her arrival in the United States 
next Autumn. 

The heat has, figuratively speaking, melt- 
ed all enthusiasm out of musicians and the 
music-loving public. So there is little or 
nothing left to be discussed by the Parisians 
left behind with the warm weather. I un- 
derstand that the first novelty to be pro- 
duced at the Opéra will be “Déjanire,” by 
Camille Saint-Saéns, for which Mme. Lit- 
vinne has been specially engaged. It will 
be followed later by “Le Zobia,” by Mme. 


Gabrielle Terrari, the second work by a 








female composer to be given at the Paris 


Opéra, the first having been “La Mon- 
tagne Noire,’ by Mme. Augusta Holmes. 

Rudolph Schirmer is at present in Paris, 
one of the objects of his visit being to ar- 
range certain details with MWHaslann, the 
Paris singing master, as to the bringing out 
of his work, “Style in Singing,” of which 
the firm of G. Schirmer & Co. has secured 
the English copyright. 


LeEoNoRA S. RAINES. 





CHAUTAUQUA CONCERTS 


“American Composers’ Night” and a 
Performance by Junior Choir 


CHAUTAUQUA, July 31.—On Monday eve- 
ning the Chautauqua Band, chorus and so- 
loists for July, presented an _ interesting 
program on what was styled American 
Composers’ Night. The program was very 
good and was carried out in an artistic 
manner. The numbers were by Sousa, Mac- 
Dowell, Hawley, Woodman, Elsenheimer, 
Grieg-Marcosson, Drake and Herbert. 


Edmund A. John, basso of the July 
quartet, has left to take up his work at 
the Maine Festival. 

The Junior Choir, with the orchestra 


and soloists, were heard in a most delight- 
ful and well-presented program on Wednes- 
day afternoon. This was the first concert 
work of these young singers, and under 
Director Hallam’s baton they did some re- 
markable work. The soloists for July, with 
Messrs. Hutcheson and Marcosson, lent 
their aid to the afternoon’s work and alto- 
gether the program was one of the most 
delightful so far this season. A large audi- 
ence was in attendance. 

On Tuesday afternoon H. B. Wheeldon, 
organist of the Metropolitan Church of 
Ontario, Canada, gave a very interesting 
organ recital in the amphitheater to a large 
audience, 

Messrs. Croxton and Washburn, of the 
Vocal Department, gave a recital of in 
terest at Higgins Hall, Thursday afternoon, 
the program consisting of manv songs of a 
light and popular nature. F. B. D. 


Bayreuth Pays Its Artists Well 


In a letter to Eugene Kuester, of New 
York, Gertrude Rennyson, the American 
singer, now at Bayreuth, writes as follows: 
“The opinion seems to prevail in America 
that artists taking part in the Bayreuth 
Festspiele do not receive any salary be- 
cause they are accorded the honor of sing 
ing here. It is not of any especial conse 
quence yet it would be well to have “« 
known that, although honored bv the invi- 
tation to sing at Bayreuth, one also re- 
ceives a very good salary and more 
over, looked after in the best possible way. 
I am living in a charming apartment fur- 
nished me free of charge and have all 
sorts of other privileges. Mme. Schumann 
Heink happens to be in the same house 
with me,” 


1S, 





New York Manager in Altercation 


OceAN Grove, July 31.—In an altercation 
in the Hotel Arlington this evening, G. 
Dexter Richardson, a New York manager 
of musical artists, and William Wield, bari- 
tone in the Criterion quartet, now singing 
here, came to blows, with the result that 


Mr. Wield entered a complaint and had 
Mr. Richardson held in bail for assault. 
The latter accused Wield of interfering 


with a contract with one of his artists. 





A San Francisco Pianist of Promise 


SAN Francisco, July 30.—A pianist who 
ves promise of developing into an artist 
the first magnitude is David Alberto, 
of this city. Young Alberto is a protég 
and pupil of Frank La Forge and he has 


Q1 
of 


spent some time studying with Lesche 
tizky in Vienna His plans are _ for 
another year’s study with Leschetizky. 


make a name 
of Mac- 


His ultimate ambition is to 
for himself an interpreter 
Dowell’s piano works. 


as 
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Tour of the United States 
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THE SUMMER MUSIC CAPITAL OF THE UNITED STATES: CHAUTAUQUA 


Other Places May Have Advantages Along Particular Lines, but No Other Presents So Many Diverse Opportunities for Musicians and 
Students—Record of an Admirable Performance of Rossini’s Difficult and Little Known ‘“ Moses in Egypt” 
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Picturing the Musical Activities of Chautauqua—1. The Orchestra, with Alfred Hallam, director, in the foreground, at the left. 2. Mrs. E. T. Tobey, pianist (in the fore- 
ground, at the left), and her class in interpretation. 3. Harry Vincent, official organist and bandmaster. 4. A moment of diversion between rehearsals—From left to 


right: Oscar Lehmann, tenor; Charles C. Washburn, baritone; Lynn B. Dana, correspondent for “Musical America”; Frank Croxton, basso (seated); A. E. Brown, 


baritone (standing), and Myron Bickford, violinist and pianist. 5. Frank Croxton on the porch of his studio, which he calls “Villa Voce.” 6. The Mandolin Club, 
with Myron Bickford, director, standing at the left. 7. The soloists of “Moses in Egypt”—From left to right: Charles C. Washburn, baritone; Oscar Lehmann, tenor; 


Fred Shattuck, accompanist; Marie Stapleton-Murray, soprano; Mrs. Harry Eddins, mezzo; Frank Croxton, basso; Adah Conner, soprano; W. H. Wheeldon, or- 
ganist, of Toronto; Edward Van Leer, tenor; Marian Van Duyn, contralto, and Alfred Hallam, director. 8. Sol Marcosson, violinist, and Ernest Hutcheson, pianist. 
9. Discussing important matters—From left to right: Sol Marcosson, Mrs. Hutcheson, Franx Croxton, Charles Croxton, Charles C. Washburn and Ernest Hutcheson 


[From a Staff Correspondent] works. In fact, the problem is not to in result that one may get at Chautauqua not both singers and both born teachers. Every 
HAUTAUQUA, N. Y., July 31.—While crease the musical facilities, but rathe r only what one may get in the Winter in the season thei studios are filled to the great 
there may be some merit in the claims Where to put the various organizations and large cities in the way of instruction, but est capacity and in many instances it has 
of both New York and Boston that they classes and provide time tor the concerts. may even hear great works performed, been necessary to retuse pupils because ot 
are the centers of music in this country Perhaps, it is wise to begin at the be works which have never before been given lack of time. In this connection it is often 
during the Winter, there can certainly be sinning As a Summer resort | hautauqua in America. necessary for minor solo parts in the great 
no dispute when it is asserted that the Sum- 1S ideal, it is a large tract of rolling and Some idea of the activities in the piano oratorios to be filled by some of the ad 
mer music center of the United States is partly wooded ground lying on the short Oo! department nay e ined by noting that vanced pupils of these teachers and the re- 
Chautauqua. Various other places have Chautauqua Lake, a body of water cel sOS PSGCICE BNC TEReRINg Purposes the in sults are always more than satisfactory. 
certain advantages along the lines of con brated in Indian myth and legend and of titution has nearly forty upright pianos As singers these men also appear many 
certs, ponular or otherwise, and in study, historical importan e. Furtherm re, it is and ten or twelve grands, all Of the highest times in the amphitheater and by so doing 
but in no other place will be found so the second largest inland lake in America grade. In this department Ernest Hutche- often make possible the performances of 
many concentrated advantages, for both that is navigable Being more than 80 son, of the Peabody Institute, Baltimore, works which otherwise could not be given 
musicians and students. r for the general treet higher than the level 2 Lake Erie it thal whom no better artist or more in because ot the great expense for soloists 
lover of music. has the advantage Of a | climate even ter sting teacl er exists in America, and Irom New York. ' Indeed, this spirit ot 
For the one who is serious in his studies when ot cr New York citi ire suffering iTS | ey who has a large piano co-operation, this desir to help along the 
and who wishes to supplement his Winter’s from the heat. school in Men phis, lenn., and who was ause of good music in Chautauqua is one 
work with a course under a master in his The Original idea the assistant t Wi lam H. Sherwood for of the most interesting features. 
line, there are the classes in plano, voice, : many years, t uf | to +o full Capacity ol The violin department has. for many 
violin, organ, theory, public school music; When the Chautauqua Institutio: was their time. Aside from their private pupils years, been under the direction of Sol Mar 
in fact. every branch. For the one who founded it was the idea of Bishop Vincent these teachers maintain Classes in inter osson of Cleveland, a violinist and teacher 
enjoys chorus singing there is the chorus to make of it an institution in which thos¢ a pedagogy, so that the not unknown throughout the East. An ex- 
For the lover of orchestral music, for the whi had not had sufhcient pportunities teacher or pia} é r ae Oo comes sufhciently cellent artist himself, Mr. Marcosson has 
man or woman who delights in the martial during the Winter might in the Summer ©4 uPpS ine nically may acquire invaluable succeeded in building up a class of pupils 
strains of the band, there are su h organ nths largely remedy th dé 1ency I az cugt ; that more than reftiects redit on the in 
izations. Then one finds a mus! lub of vhere those wl wished might supplement _ £hese classes are supplemented, on ¢ titut 
200 members who discuss musical questions _ their k w le dge in many wavs M Isic was theorett - side, Dy te Classes in Nar! Ly Alfred E. Brown, the well-known btr 
informally; teachers’ lasses in plano early used in this scheme, but the tremen- nd os allied studies, an with sectures On tone, 1s also a national figure because 
lasses in interpretation, lectures on mu aeous awakening aid n t come until Altres related subj . ' joseph ientus, nim his ne work as director of music in 
sical subjects. But, even more important Hallam, the present director of music, was seit a ss ser ol — and a theorist of the Normal School at Lowell Mass The 
than these things are the artists’ recitals put in harge some ten ~ tweive years PTOTOGNS SKAMNCHtS study of public school music, as well as its 
where one may hear works from Richard ig From that time on the growth of a The Voice Department | teaching, is, at the present time, undergoing 
Strauss to Mozart and back again and great systematic plan ot study and of apprecia [he voice department is in irge of 
tion of music has been continuous, with the Frank Croxton and Charles Washburn, [Continu ; ¢ 28} 
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ELEVEN CONDUCTORS IN 
ONE MILWAUKEE CONCERT 


Audience of Thousands Hears Festival 
Program Given by Musicians’ Asso- 
ciation of the City 


MILWAUKEE, July 31.—The annual grand 
concert, presented at Pabst Park, in Mil- 
waukee, Thursday evening, under the aus- 
pices of the Milwaukee Musicians’ Associ- 
ation, was attended by thousands of music- 
lovers from this and surrounding cities. It 
was the most pretentious musical festival 
of the kind ever attempted by the associa- 
tion, and was a great success from every 
standpoint. 

The purpose of the concert was to replen- 
ish the fund maintained by the association 
to aid indigent members. Of the 600 mem- 
bers, 125 took part in the concert, which 
exceeds the record of former years by far. 
The program consisted of selections con- 
ducted by twelve band leaders of the city. 

One of the features was the rendering 
of “Destiny,” a symphonic poem composed 
by Edward Mayr, son of Conductor Franz 
Mayr, who directed the band of 125 in the 
piece. Other features were several solos, 
including cornet selections by Frank De 
Karske, acknowledged as Milwaukee’s bes* 
cornetist. The following program was ren- 


dered: 

March, “The Peace Maker” (Harry Alford), 
Conductor, L. . Wiggins; overture, **Fingal’s 
Cave” (Mendelssohn), Conductor, F. W. Brunk- 


horst; descriptive fantasia, ‘‘Custer’s Last Charge” 
(D. Johnson), Conductor, F. Dana; selection from 
the opera “Martha” (Flotow), Conductor, C. Stok- 
lassa; march, “Slav” (Tschaikowski), Conductor, 
George Bach, Jr.; soprano solos, “Prayer from 
“La Tosca” (Puccini), “Twilight” (Evans Lloyd), 
by Hattie Lurad; conductor, Franz Mayr; sym 
phonic poem, “Destiny” (Edward Mayr), Conduc 
tor, Franz Mayr; “‘Fackeltanz’”’ (Meyerbeer), Con 
ductor, Charles Zeitz; overture, ‘“‘Jubilee’’ (Web- 
er), Conductor, Joseph Clauder; selection from 
“Carmen” (Bizet), Conductor, W. E. Reynolds; 
Second Hungarian Rhapsody (Liszt), Conductor, 
Hugo Bach; cornet solo, selected, Frank DeKarske, 
Conductor, H. Bach; descriptive fantasia, “‘A Day 
at West Point” (Theo Bendix), Conductor, C. 
Dunker; “Star Spangled Banner.” 
M. N. S. 





Hambourgs to Give Historic Recitals in 
Toronto 


Toronto, Can., July 30—Boris Ham- 
bourg, the ‘cellist, and his brother, Jan, 
the violinist, have decided to give a series 
of six historical recitals in Toronto. The 
programs will cover the most important 
as well as many little-known masterpieces 


of violin and ’cello literature from the 
earliest times to the present day. 


WERRENRATH’S VACATION 








Professional Duties Have Interrupted 
His Activities as Human Fish 


Although Reinald Werrenrath, the bari- 
tone, expected to spend the entire month 
of July resting at East Gloucester, Mass., 
there have been several professional inter- 














Reinald Werrenrath on Vacation at Fast 
Gloucester, Mass. 


ruptions in his vacation. On the 5th and 
12th he traveled to Camden, N. J., and the 
6th and 13th were devoted to the making 
of records for the Victor Talking Machine 
Company. Mr. Werrenrath gave a recital 
on the 21st at the Summer residence of 
Mrs. Henry F. Sears at Beverly, Mass. 
On the 26th he appeared at a concert in 
the Town Hall of Walpole, N. H., and he 
sang also at Walpole at the Harvard 
reunion on the 28th on the estate of Pro- 
fessor Franklin W. Hooper. 

On the 29th Mr. and Mrs. Werrenrath, 
with their young son, started for Colorado 
Springs, where they will remain for a 
month with Mrs. Werrenrath’s parents, 
Mr. and Mrs. Hans Christian Petersen. 





Concerning Original Setting for New 
York’s New State Song 


In the original statement of conditions 
governing the award of a $100 prize to 
the person submitting the best musical set- 
ting for the new New York State song, 


“The Empire State,” by Desire Stanton, it 
was set forth that the compositions must 
embody the chorus music of “Columbia, 
the Gem of the Ocean,” in the rhythm of 
which the poem was set. In the event, 
however, that none of the compositions sub- 
mitted, in which this rule is observed, are 
deemed worthy of the award the jury has 
now been given the power to consider en- 
tirely original settings of the chorus as 
well as the body of the poem. In other 
words, it is desired to obtain a composition 
embodying the popular chorus music of 
“Columbia, the Gem of the Ocean,” but 
if no satisfactory setting of this kind can 
be obtained the best composition without 
this chorus will be awarded the prize. 


“ ROSENKAVALIER ” WALTZES 


Nahan Franko Plays Them at Long 
Beach—Not Impressive Melodically 





The much-vaunted waltzes from Strauss’s 
“Rosenkavalier” were given a hearing on 
Sunday evening, July 30, at a concert given 
by Nahan Franko’s orchestra at the Hotel 
Nassau, Long Beach, L. I. It will be re- 
membered that Mr. Franko sought to under- 
take the experiment at a concert in Carnegie 
Hall some months ago, but was stopped at 
the last moment by the owner of the Amer- 
ican rights of the piece. These American 
rights having been given up by Mr. Whit- 
ney a few days ago, Mr. Franko was at 
liberty to undertake the postponed perform 
ance. He made the most of his opportunity, 
though having at his disposal only a dimin- 
utive instrumental array of strings, piano 
and woodwind. The waltzes were fairly 
well played, taking into account their ex 
treme difficulty, and they were listened to 
with interest. With the requisite number 
of players they must be striking in color 
and orchestral effects, but melodically they 
impress one as little else than an extremely 
conventionalized type of the Viennese 
product and not for a moment comparable 
in originality or spontaneity of invention to 
anything of the kind written by Johann 
Strauss, for example. Other numbers on 
the evening’s program were works of Pon- 
chinelli, Godard, Mendelssohn, Saint-Saéns 
and Puccini. 





Camille Saint-Saéns will play at the Liszt 
Centenary Festival in Heidelberg in Octo- 
ber. 

Heinrich Gottfried-Noren has completed 
a new concerto for the violin. 


MR. SCHENCK’S CONCERTS 


Fifth Week Begun on Century Roof— 
Mr. Pilzer’s Success 


The fifth week of the New York “Pop” 
concerts, on the Century roof, opened on 
Sunday evening, July 30, with an excellent 
program made up of the most popular num- 
bers of the preceding week. The soloists 
were Maximilian Pilzer, violinist, and Elias 
Bronstein, ’cellist. Mr. Pilzer, who is con- 
certmaster of the orchestra, was heard in 
Dvorak’s “Humoresque” and Smetana’s 
“Aus der Heimath” and again gave a fine 
account of himself. He was compelled to 
respond with encores and added a Brahms- 
Joachim “Hungarian Dance” and a Ditters- 
dorf “Deutscher Tanz,” winning enthusi- 
astic applause with both. 

Popper’s “Widmung” was Mr. Bron- 
stein’s offering and he showed himself a 
capable master of his instrument. Mr. Pil- 
zer gave evidence of his versatility by play- 
ing the piano accompaniments in fine style. 


The orchestral numbers, under Mrs. 
Schenck, were Wagner’s “Flying Dutch 
man” overture, his Introduction to the 


third act of “Die Meistersinger,” the 
“Zampa” overture of Herold, and marches 
and waltzes by Raff, Waldteufel, Volk- 
mann, Strauss and Von Blon. Monday was 
instrumentalists’ night, Tuesday symphony 
night and Wednesday Russian night. 





Bernthaler Orchestra With Ben Greet 
Players in Cincinnati 


CINCINNATI, July 29.—With a final per- 
formance of the “Midsummer Night’s 
Dream,” with the Mendelssohn music by 
the full Summer Orchestra, under the di- 
rection of Carl Bernthaler, the Ben Greet 
Players will close a very successful two 
weeks at the Zoo to-morrow. Of particular 
interest to musicians were the perform- 
ances ‘of the “Merry Wives of Windsor,” 
with the Nicolai music, on Wednesday eve- 
ning, before a splendid audience, and the 
performance of “The Midsummer Night's 
Dream” on Thursday evening. The at 
tendance Thursday broke all records, the 
entire seating capacity being sold, and many 
turned away. The support given the Play- 
ers by Mr. Bernthaler and his men was 
most creditable. Mr, Bernthaler has grown 
more popular with Cincinnati audiences 
each week. Beginning next week Cecilia 
Hoffmann, a very gifted young soprano, 
will appear as soloist. ee. a 
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Dear MusIcAL AMERICA: 

Only think how many five cent cigars Os- 
car Hammerstein will be able to buy with 
that $19,250 that Mme. Tetrazzini is to pay 
him. Think of all those cigars going up 
in smoke. Why, it will make Mr. Ham- 
merstein’s abode nearly as smoky as mine. 
Only I come off best, as I do not have to 
pay either for rent or heat, and I have un- 
limited room for guests, who always re- 
ceive a warm welcome. No, even with 
$19,250 worth of five cent cigars, Hammer- 
stein has got to hand it to your Mephisto! 

* * x 

As you will probably know by this time, 
I have an eye, as well as a soul, for poetry, 
and even do not let newspaper verses es- 
cape my attention. Once in a long while 
something good gets in by chance, and it’s 
a pity to miss it. Here is one that got my 
attention the other day, and as is very un- 
usual, held it even at the second and third 
lines. It was entitled “Summer Wind,” 
and the first three lines go this way: 


O Wind, thou hast thy kingdom in the trees, 
And all thy royalties 
Sweep through the land to-day. 


At this point I came to a startled stop 
and was moved to ask: O Wind, who is 
your publisher? I knew that the wind was 
a composer, as I have often listened to the 
music which the remainder of this poem 
describes. In fact I wrote you a long let- 
ter on this very subject, “The wind in the 
pines,” from the woods of Maine last Fall. 
But if I could find a publisher who would 
sO manage my affairs that my _ royalties 
would “sweep through the land” I would— 
well, I would perish of astonishment upon 
the spot. 

The poet of “Summer Wind,” Michael 
Field, while striking in the main an indi- 
vidual note, is not ignorant of his Whit 
man. Do you not catch the Whitmanic 
drift in his last line, 


Lavish, large, soothing, refluent wind! 


It is like Walt’s “mad, naked, Summer 
night”—I forget the rest of the adjectives. 
But O, those royalties! 
* * * 


I was glad to find some rather deep 
seated ideas of mine about Maeterlinck and 
Debussy borne out by an article which was 
published recently in the London Times. 
This article was inspired by the revival of 
Maeterlinck’s play at the Lyceum by Mar- 
tin Harvey and Mrs. Patrick Campbell. 
The opera had been given in London three 
years before, and the play had had an 
earlier appearance there. The play and the 
opera, therefore, had an opportunity to 
grow together in the mind of the critic. 

It is common enough to look at an opera 
from the standpoint of a play which the 
opera has been based on. The Londoner 
comments upon the much rarer experience 
of returning to a play which has alread) 
become familiar as an opera. He remarks 
that the latter generally drops completely 
into the background when one does so. 
“No one remembers Verdi,” he says, “when 
one sees ‘Othello,’ nor would he even if 
Verdi’s libretto were actually Shakespeare, 
for the play loses its identity in becoming 
an opera, and gives no standard of com- 
parison. Everv one feels in such cases that 
the opera attempts to do something so dit- 
ferent that to criticise either from the 
standpoint of the other is futile.” 

In that last statement the London critic 
is arriving at the point and he quickly goes 
on to say that it is otherwise with Maeter 
linck and Debussy because the music is all 
directed to focus the interests of the play 
and not to supply an external interest, and 
he points out that it does this so perfectly) 
that coming back to the spoken play after 
the opera gives one a sense of loss with 
little or no compensation. 

Some years before I ever heard the name 
of Debussy mentioned I had come to re- 
gard Maeterlinck as a sort of Wagner 
without music. The strange pauses and 


silences and darknesses in his plays were to 
me simply spaces to be filled up properly 
only with music. Over and over again 
Wagner leaves such spaces in his music 
dramas, and if we should merely subtract 
the music from these passages, as they ap- 
pear on the stage, we would have a dra- 
matic idiom which would strike us as 
singularly like that of Maeterlinck. 

Therefore it interested me to hear the 
writer of the Times article say _ that 
“though it (the music) adds no interest 
extraneously to the drama, it does, in effect, 
express certain phases inherent in the 
drama which could not be expressed in the 
most perfect speech.” 

The writer also makes a point of the end 
of the scene in Act IV with Arkel’s famous 
words, “Si j’étais Dieu, j’aurais pitié du 
cceur des hommes.” He maintains that few 
composers could have resisted the tempta- 
tion to make much of such a line as this, 
just as few actors can resist taking the 
center of the stage and delivering it with 
uplifted hands. Debussy, he says, does not 
turn Arke/ into a preacher, but lets him 
take the words on quiet chanted tones, sur- 
rounded hy soft ruminating phrase for the 
strings and low chords on the horns and 
trombones. Thus the character of Arkel is 
preserved, although, as the curtain falls 
there spreads out from this phrase a rich 
wave of orchestral music in which “the 
sorrow for the hearts of men” wells up in 
one great outburst of strong, rhythmic 
sound. “Then,” he says, “without such a 
passage as this, Maeterlinck’s tale seems 
only half told.” 


So much for the propping up of the idea 
which I have always held about Maeter 
linck with regard to music. 

The Times writer makes another point 
interesting to musicians in reference to the 
scene in which Genevieve reads Golaud’s 
letter aloud to Arkel. Debussy’s inflections, 
he says, sound much more like the actual 
reading of the letter than those of the 
actors who took the part at the Lyceum. 
“The one had the monotony of voice in 
which people read when they are intensely 
interested in the substance of what they 
read and not at all in its expression; the 
other had all the emphasis with which 
people read fairly stories to indolent chil- 
dren. The one was natural, the other was 
artificial, and this is rather an agreeable 
thought for the musician to dwell upon 
after all that he has been told about the 
essential artificiality of the singing voice in 
opera.” 

One more point before we quit it. The 
Londoner has given a little rap, but a se- 
vere one, to the modern German musical 
realists. In witnessing Maeterlinck’s play 
he is struck, in remembering the opera, with 
the fact that musical description takes so 
small a place; that such things as the fall 
of Mélisande’s ring into the water, and the 
shutting of the castle doors upon the 
lovers, are passed over so lightly. “Any 
modern composer of the German or Italian 
schools,” he says, “would have reveled in 
realism at these points, but Debussy will 
not fix the attention of his audience upon 
them until their significance is understood 
by the characters in the drama.” 

It is truly a curious phenomenon and one 
to reflect upon, that music, seeking for an 
object upon which to expend itself, should 
find a play and dissolve itself into it with 
the sole result of enhancing the play, with- 
out, as is usually the case, bringing into ex- 
istence an opera which has nothing in com- 
mon with the play and is never associated 
with it in the mind. The fact that Debus- 
sv’s “Pelléas et Mélisande” was successful 
leads us, or should lead us, to seek for a 
clear understanding of the unfamiliar prin 
ciples on which it is based. 


But I have ailowed myself to get serious, 
which I always find is bad for the health 

Did you ever hear that Mendelssohn de- 
rived inspiration from a fly? Knowing his 
compositions, I suppose this fact will not 
surprise you. On the whole, I do not think 
that his inspiration often rose to the height 
of its source. It was on a Summer day 
in 1829 that the composer was lying on the 
grass with a friend in the Schoenhauser 
garden in Berlin, when the subsequently 
immortalized fly buzzed innocently along 
and the subsequently immortal Mendels 
sohn exclaimed: “Hush!” and listened in 


tently. Afterwards, when this overture, 
which was no other than that to the “Mid 
summer Night’s Dream” was performed, 


the composer called his friend’s attention at 
a certain point and said, “There, that is the 
Schoenhauser fly!” 

Would that it had been a horse-fly, a 
dragon-fly, or a flying machine, instead of 
just a fly. Something then might have 
come out of it which would have made me 
fonder of Mendelssohn than I am. I hope 
that my dislike of Mendelssohn does not 


cause you serious annoyance. Instead of 
dramatizing things he sentimentalizes them. 
He could not even dramatize a fly. He 


has not even a moderately good notion of 
what characterization means, and he was 
continually smoothing and polishing things 


which no one wants—pardon me, I mean 
which I don’t want after they are smoothed 
and polished. But I presume it takes all 
kinds of composers to make a world, even 
Mendelssohns, 


* 


I wonder how you would advise me in 
the little affair of which I wrote you in 
June, and which has now progressed to 
another stage? Do you remember my 
writing you of a presumably fair Parisian 
incognita, who wrote me that if I was a 
lady she would ask me to marry her, but 
that she couldn’t as she was a lady herself ? 
You remember [| told you that I was re- 
joicing in my idealization of her; that she 
was probably all that I imagined, and that 
so long as she did not disclose her identity 
I would give her the benefit of the doubt. 

Now, after a proper lapse of time (which 
is in her favor), she writes again in a man- 
ner which she credits me with having been 
able to foresee with the “all-seeing Mephis- 
tophelian eye.” 

Here is the plaint born of her original 
indiscretion: that I am a tempter; that on 
the one hand she would love to take the 
dare and stand revealed, but on the other 
“who,” she asks, “would not take advantage 
of the doubtful benefit?” “See what a hor- 
rible portion of Hell (thanks for the cap 
ital) you have nut me in—the circle of 
those who can do nothing!” 

Should not that, I ask, be the fate of 
those who write anonymous letters? Ah, 
lady, do you not realize what happiness 
should be yours thus to rest within the 
sheltering arms of oblivion? Are you with- 
out the experience which teaches men, and 
women, the pain and care which besets 
those who bid for notice in the musical 
world? Would you throw to the winds 
your greatest hope of happiness? Now | 
know that you are young. “Si j’étais Dieu, 
j'aurais pitié du cceur de la jeunesse.” 

But—if this young lady must be vouch 
safed the opportunity of doing something 
(youth is ever wild)—well, let me see what 
[ can do for her. We must test her cour 
age a bit. I always did like to encourage 

\merican talent (she is probably a “young 
girl out West” with operatic ambitions, 
studying in Paris). I have it!—let her 
send me her photograph, certified (not for 
publication). If it inspires me to compose 
some music of a quality sufficiently high te 
insure its losing the Prix de Rome I will 
send her a copy of the same. If not 
(green lights and the odor of sulphur)—! 
will have the photograph ceremonially 
burned at a dance of witches next Walpur- 
gis night and will never mention the lady 
again. 


Just now I am wondering whether Emer- 
son was the imitator of Liszt or Liszt the 
imitator of Emerson. It appears that Liszt 
and Rubini, the tenor, were once touring 
together, and at one town where great 
things were expected they were disap 
pointed to find only fifty persons present in 
the hall. Rubini, being the usual thing in 
Italian tenors, was furious and said that he 
would not sing. Liszt, with more philos- 
ophy, calmed him and said: “You must 
sing; this small audience is evidently com- 
posed of musical connoisseurs of the town, 
so we should treat them with respect.” So 
three numbers were given in the best style 
of the artists, whereupon Liszt addressed 
the audience and, though there was but 
one lady present, said: “Ladies and Gentle 
men: I think that you have had enough 
music; allow me to ask you to take a little 
supper with us.” Fifty people thus seeing 
the unexpected opportunity of “securing a 
meal,” and through the generositv of such 
distinguished hosts, lost no time in ac- 
cepting. All went to the hotel, where $240 
worth of food was consumed. Liszt and 
Rubini thought no more about it, and that 
nothing more would be heard of it, but 
they decided to give their concert as ad- 
vertised on the following night. The hall 
was packed. Such is the advertising power 
of a chance on a free dinner! 

As to Emerson. he was once on a lec 
turing tour in New England, and upon en 
tering the hall in a certain town found that 
his audience consisted of one man. Emer 


son at once invited the man out to have an 
oyster stew, though there was no record 
of the whole town filling the house on the 
second night. Emerson was presumably 
making a one night stand. 

Who is the hero who will look up the 
dates of these events and tell us which 
happened first? When we know that, we 
will know which stole the idea, Liszt or 
Emerson. 

kok of 


What an awful blow humanity got when 
the scientists who have been studying the 
human soul announced the result of their 
discoveries up to date. Dr. Duncan Mac- 
Dougal of Haverhill, Mass., who has ex- 
perimented much with the phenomenon of 
death (not his own), has said that although 
he doubts whether the soul can be photo- 
graphed even by the X-ray, he has, never- 
theless, weighed it, and has determined its 
weight to be from a half ounce to nearly 
an ounce and a quarter. 

This ought to put a quietus on the pride 
of mortals. This soul, which they have 
boasted so much about, which in their es- 
timation so vastly transcends almost every- 
thing else in the universe, which leaps from 
earth to heaven, which outshines suns in 
its radiance—to find that it weighs from an 
ounce to an ounce and a quarter! Wouldn't 
you think that would take the wind out of 
humanity’s vanity? But mark my word, it 
won't; for humanity will at once find some- 
thing else to be equally vain about. No 
wonder that Edison thinks that we have 
no soul. He was probably looking for 
something that would weigh at least a few 
pounds. 

Dr. MacDougal does not think that the 
soul can be photographed by the X-ray, be- 
cause one does not get an actual picture, 
but a shadow picture, by that presumptuous 
and impertinent ray which so impudently 
penetrates our innards and makes pictures 
of them. He admits, however, that at the 
moment of death the soul mignt become so 
agitated as to reduce the obstruction that 
the bone of the skull offers ordinarily to 
the Roentgen ray and might, therefore, be 
shown on the plate as a lighter spot on the 
dark shadow of the bone. 

It strikes me that the Doctor is pre- 
suming a good deal to suppose that the soul 
is necessarily situated in the head. Many 
races have conceived it to be situated in 
the stomach. Well, anyway, let others 
weigh souls and photograph them. 1 do 
not care what they do with them so long 
as I get them! 


[ had something last week to say about 
prize State songs. | have never seen one 
yet that seemed quite worthy of a prize, 
at least until the latest one of them all 
came to me. This is from Nevada and if it 
has not taken a prize it is certainly de- 
serving of one. Its author should receive 
the prize of a year’s free rent in the best 
house in Reno. It is as follows: 

Nevada, ‘tis of thee, 

Sweet State of liberty, 

_ Of thee I sing. 

State where our fathers flee, 

State that sets mothers free, 

Marriage, because of thee, 
Has lost its sting. 


Your 
MEPHISsS‘To. 





Americans at Bayreuth 


_ Bayreutu, July 29.—'lhe Wagner season 
is at its height and the number of Amer- 
ican tourists attending the festival is very 
large. Fully one-half of those at the per- 
formances are American. Two of the prin- 
cipal artists, Mme. Schumann-Heink and 
Gertrude Rennyson, the former now gen- 
erally regarded as an American and the lat- 
ter hailing from Norristown, Pa., have 
scored most emphatic successes. Miss Ren- 
nyson has been distinguishing herself by her 
work in “Walkiire” and “Parsifal.” 


London will have the privilege, denied 
New York by Mary Garden’s monopoly of 
the role, of seeing Lina Cavalieri as Thais 
at Oscar Hammerstein’s new London 
Opera tlouse next season. 
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In attending opera what one really wants is the Story in few woras, 
not being obliged to follow a libretto. “OPERA STORIES”—new edi- 
tion ‘st out—contains 
IGSKINDER,” “THE GIRL OF THE GOLDEN WEST,” “NATOMA,” 
“HABANERA,” “THE SACRIFICE,” “TWILIGHT,” “YSOBEL” and 
other latest works—its price (so cents) is but little more than the cost 
of one libretto of one opera. 

“OPERA STORIES” also contains full-page Portraits of most Famous 


Just the thing to bring to mind the story you have forgotten, or if 


you have not had time 
into the stories that you will know about them when conversation turns 


Mailed ( postpaid) on receipt of 50 cts., stamps, money order orcurreacy 


HENRY L. MASON 


the Stories of 132 Operas, including “KOEN- 


to attend the opera it will give such an insight 
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CHAMPION OF THE MUSIC OF SPAIN 


Pedro Guetary a Tenor of Fame, Both in Europe and America, and 
an Authority on Basque Music— Puzzling Rhythms of the 
Basque Melodies—A Believer in America’s 


‘* Tremendous 








wae a toastmaster introduces his 

guests and speakers with the time 
nosieted words: “We have with us to-night 
a man who,” following this up by a long 
line of qualifications and particularities, 
nearly everybody in the audience knows 
the name of the politician or man about 
town who is going to speak, even before 
his name is pronounced. Such is the ad- 
vantage of being “in the public eye” or of 


being “a good fellow” and of “blowing 
one’s own horn” on every possible oc- 
casion. It is typically American and per- 


fectly legitimate to “holler louder” than 
your neighbor. If you have not a very loud 
voice it is possible that a loud tie or red 
hair or some other sign of originality may 
do as well. As one of the humorous pa- 
pers in the United States puts it: 
“If you have something to sell 
And whisper it down a well, 
You are not as apt to collar the dollars 
As the man who climbs on a tree and hollers. 
All of which would tend to prove that 
one might have to discard that sterling 
quality modesty in order to make headway 
in New York. . 
And yet there is an eminent tenor who 
has sung at court in Madrid and London, 
who stepped into “Lil ol’ New York” with- 
out the glare of publicity, without the 
blare of trumpets of advance agents, and 
who notwithstanding his hiding from pub- 
licity has obtained recognition in his own 
quiet way, compelling the public to ad- 
mire his good work, 
Sefior Pedro Guetary, a Spanish tenor, 
is the man who in two years has accom- 


plished more in New York than many 
who had the advantages of acquaintances 
of introductions, and, above all, of being 


in their own country. Sefior Guetary came 
to New York as a stranger, but to-day is 
well known in musical circles and society 
and is still making headway. He will not 
talk about it, however. His modesty is a 
serious stumbling block for the _ inter- 
viewer. If it had not been for the kind- 
ness of Miss Osborne, his collaborator and 
accompanist, | don’t know where I could 
have secured the data for this interview, 
Miss Osborne, who is as typical a young 
Englishwoman as Mr. Guetary is typical 
of the temperamental, vivacious Spamiard, 
is a very brilliant young lady and could 
boast of a record herself in the field of 
music and literature if she wanted to. 

Mr. Guetary waived aside all questions 
as to his personality and his career with 
one sweeping gesture. 

“Ask him about the music of his coun- 
try,” prompted Miss Osborne, who evi- 
dently felt sorrv for me. I| promptly sug- 
gested the topic. 

“That’s something I would like to talk 
about,” came the voluble answer in per- 
fect English, in which Mr. Guetary is at 
home, as well as in French, Spanish and 
Italian. 

“You know,” he went on, “the music of 
our country and the country itself is so 
little known over here that I really think 
some one ought to be doing some mis- 
sionary work in regard to it. Everything 
which is new seems strange at first and 
yet, how many Americans go abroad for 
the sole purpose of seeing and experi- 
encing things which are new and strange 
to them, so why not begin at home? I 
am sure that many of your conservatories 


and universities would be interested to 
hear in a more detailed way about this 
country of mine and its music.” 


About Basque Music 

Mr. Guetary probably knows more about 
Basque music than any man in this part 
of the country and he can discuss its tech- 
nicalities in great detail and illustrate his 
points by playing the peculiar melodies of 
the Pyrenees regions on the exotic instru- 
ment called a Basque flute. 

“Roman history tells us that the Basques 
marched to battle to the sound of this 
flute,” says Mr. Guetary. “and their dances 
bear much resemblance to those of the 
Spartans, being allegorical and descriptive 
of war, the exploits and victories of their 
forefathers. Among their famous dances 
is the Sword Dance, which was formerly 
danced by thirteen or twenty-five men on 
religious holidays, in the church and be- 
fore the altar, to the accompaniment of 
the flute and small drum. Another is the 
so-called Kuarrenktako Erreguela, which 
is also a song and which antedates the 
Basque flute, to which its melody is quite 
unsuited. The song expresses love mingled 
with religious and mystic feelings. Then 
there is the Saltotako Zotzikua, the rhythm 
of which resembles that of the Sword 
Dance, and which is danced by men. It 


‘music by 


is accompanied by the Basque flute and 
drum. 

“The rhythms of these Basque melodies 
are tricky and puzzline to the average per 


son. Much of their music is in five-eighth 











Sefior Guetary in Opera Garb 


time. These traditional tunes were not 
written out until 1770, when the task was 
undertaken by one Anton Pepe. As fot 
the Basque flute, it was to the sound of 
that instrument that the Kings of Castile 
were greeted when they came to the Basque 
provinces to take their solemn oath under 
the sacred oak of Guernika to respect the 
privileges and freedom of the Basques. 
Moreover, its strains enlivened the festi 
vals which celebrated the meetings of the 
Basque Parliament, from which an _ old 
law excluded all lawyers, soldiers and 
priests.” 

While Mr. Guetary went hunting for his 
beloved flute, Miss Osborne gave me some 
interesting facts about Mr. Guetary’s ear- 
lier career. It is seldom that a successful 
opera singer has gained widespread recog- 
nition in his youthful years so quickly as 
did Guetary. When the tenor, Gayarre, 
was the musical idol of Spain he was on 
one occasion obliged to sing at a funeral. 
In the church choir was a young and little 
known singer, gifted with a remarkali. 
beautiful voice, Several solo measures 
fell to his share during the course of the 
services and so beautifully did he sing 
them that the voice was believed to be that 
of Gayarre. Astonishment followed the 
discovery of the truth and thereafter all 
was clear sailing for the young singer. 
The townspeople were delighted at the 
thought of having so unusual a prodigy in 
their midst and it was soon arranged to 
ship youn~ Guetary to Italy for efficient 
vocal instruction. To Italy Guetary went 
and studied at Padua under Antonio Selva. 
His other masters included Lamperti, 
Lombardi and Pozzo. 


Triumphs in Opera 


Mr. Guetary does not boast of his tri- 
umphs in opera, though he has, indeed, a 
full right to do so. He has had the pleas- 
ure of being invited by Princess Henry of 
Battenberg. Princess Louise and the 
Duchess of Argyle to sing for them, and 
on one occasion he sang in the very room 
in which Queen Victoria received her 
news of her accession to the throne of 
England. Queen Victoria and Princess 
Ena on that occasion heard him sing his 
own Spanish song, “Mi Nina,” and were 
gracious enough to commend him highly 
for it. He also sang this particular song 
before the present King of Spain, who 
asked him for several copies of it. 

Mr. Guetary interrupted the discussion 
of his career just in the nick of time to 
see the writer making and 
at once suspicious. 

“Miss Osborne 
about my new 


notes became 
has not said 
opera, has she?” 
“No,” we hastened to assure him. 
“Well, then, if you promise not to sav 
anything to a soul, I will sing the opening 
chorus and the quintet for vou: but mind, 
no publicity for this. It is a State secret 
the libretto is by Miss Osborne and the 
the both of us; but we are not 
guite ready yet,” and then Miss Osborne, 


anything 


who is a jewel of a pianist and accom- 
panist, gave the first chords of the over 
ture. The quintet which Mr. Guetary per- 
formed alone, proved him to be a marvel 
of versatility, so well were the different 


voices brought out and the actions of each 
character so vividly portrayed. I! could 
not help thinkine as I watched him, that 


here was a man who might own up to be- 
ing forty-five, looked not a day more than 
forty, doubtless felt like thirty and sang 
and acted with the vigor and vim of a 
youth of twenty. 


“Then, you don’t care to say anything 
about your experiences in this country?” | 
ventured as a parting shot. 

“I can only say this much,” he replied, 
“this country appeals to me because it of- 
fers such tremendous opportunities for 
one who is in earnest and | think I am 
that if | am anything at all.” And then, 
in a confidential whisper, “You had better 
say something nice about Miss Osborne, 
she deserves more credit than you'll ever 
know; she’s entirely too modest!” 


L. W. 





THIRD CONTEST FOR 


National Federation of Musical 
Clubs Announces Conditions 
of Competition 
The National 
Clubs, of 
Denver, 
details of its 
American 
have attained 
musical world and the 


Federation of Musical 
Mrs. Julius Eugene Kin- 
is president, has just an- 
third biennial 
composers. 


which 
ney, of 
nounced the 
competition for 
These competitions great 
prominence in the 
wide interest taken in the awarding of the 
prizes and the public performance of the 
prize compositions have raised them to an 
The standard to be 


become a question 


important position. 


maintained has serious 
for the Federation, the 
judges, inasmuch as the 
are regarded as representing the 


classes of 


composers and 


successful com- 
positions 
various 
Accordingly the 
most 


best 
American 
Federation experienced 
of American composers to enter the com- 
petition, and insists that there shall be a 
rigid adherence to the highest standard of 
in the bestowal of awards. 


products of the 
composers. 
wishes the 


excellence 

It has been decided that unless the man 
uscripts entered in the various 
meet the requirements as to excellency and 
superiority and have the unanimous vote 
of the judges in each class, the awards 
will be withheld. This decision is made 
to inspire composers to finer work and to 


classes 


place the competition on a higher plane 
than ever before. 
The Federation announces that it will 


give prizes for the best compositions by 
American composers in five classes as fol- 
lows: 


Class I—Orchestral work, symphony or 
symphonic poem: First prize, $500; sec- 
ond prize, $300. 

Class Il—Choral work in large form, 
orchestral accompaniment: [Tl irst prize, 
$250; second prize, $150. 

Class I1I—Sonata for violin or violon- 
cello and piano: First prize, $200; second 


prize, $100. 
Class [V—Operetta for school children, 


unchanged voices: Prize given by Mrs. 
\lice M. Dawson, Fennville, Mich. 
Class V morial prize of $100 for 





best national anthem or song; prize given 
by Mrs. Emerson H, Brush, Elmshurst, Ll. 
In addition to the prizes offered by the 


National Federation, three special prizes 
are offered to women composers, members 
of federated clubs, as follows: Student’s 
prize, best solo in any field, $100; best 
piano solo, prize given by Mrs. John P. 
Walker, Freehold, N. J., $50. 

The Philharmonic Choral Club, of New 
York City, offers a prize of $50 for the 
best cantata for women’s voices. The 


words must be by an American, the story 
of American inspiration, and written in 
pure and beautiful English, Any woman 
whose musical activities have taken place 
in America for at least twenty years can 
compete for this prize. The conditions of 
the competition are as follows: 

“The competition is open only to com- 
posers born within the United States of 
\merica or those of American parentage 
in foreion countries. 


‘All manuscripts must be in ink and 
clearly written and the compositions sub- 
mitted must not have been published nor 


have received public performance. 

“The composer shall omit signature 
from the manuscript, labeling it with name 
of class in which it is entered, signing it 
with only a private mark, and shall send 
with the manuscript a sealed envelope con- 
taining this mark and the composer’s 
name and birthplace, and also stamps or 
amount of expense for return charges. 

“All compositions entered shall 
title and words, if any, in English. 

“All compositions must be submitted on 
or before September 1, 1912, but no com- 


have 


position shall be received earlier than Au- 
gust I, I9QI2. 

“Prize winners of the National Federa- 
tion of Musical Clubs’ competition cannot 


enter two sticcessive competitions.” 
The special prizes to women composers, 


NATIVE COMPOSERS 


members of federated clubs, are governed 


by the same conditions as the general 
prizes. Prize winners in each competition 
are made honorary members of the Na- 


tional Federation of Musical Clubs. 

This competition was inaugurated at the 
fifth biennial of the National Iederation 
of Musical Clubs at Memphis, Tenn., 
May 8-11, 1907, and the successful com- 
positions were performed at the sixth 
biennial at Grand Rapids, Mich., May 24- 
29, 1909, and at the seventh biennial at 
Philadelphia, March 27-31, 1911. The 
prize compositions of the third competition 
will be rendered at the biennial festival of 
1913. 

Prize winners of classes 1 and 2 of this 
competition are requested to furnish copies 
of orchestral parts for rendition of com- 
positions at biennial festival. 

The judges, three in each class, will be 
chosen as before from among competent 
persons, prominent in musical life in dif- 
ferent parts of the United States. 

All compositions are to be sent not ear- 


lier than August 1, 1912, to Mrs. Jason 
Walker, No. 622 Vance avenue, Memphis, 
Tenn., chairman of the American Music 


Committee. 

The committee is composed of Susan B. 
Walker, Ola B. Campbell, Rena S. Brush, 
Lily L. Tobey and David Bispham. 





GENIUS NEAR TO MADNESS 
Cases of “Subacute Mania” Noted Among 
Famous Composers 
Many persons described as possessing 
genius in certain lines are predisposed to 


states of extreme irritability, and suffer 
from emotional disturbances resulting in 


rerve storms or outbursts of motor vio 
lence which can only be described as sub 
acute mania. Into what class other than 


the nervous or the neurotic are we to en- 
ter such persons? 

The genealogy of the 
been traced tor 200 
founder, who was a 
Bach, the climax of musical talent. Bach 
had twenty children, but no issue remains 
to perpetuate the distinctions of the father. 
Although many of the Bachs married mu- 
s.cal people the family record is one of 
sickness, blindness, drunkenness and men- 
tal detect. Although we can breed Arab 
horses, Derby winners, and prize cattle, it 
has hitherto not been possible to produce 
a “musical breed,’ showing the unfitness of 
genius to survive in a world requiring 
many adaptations and the incapability of 
genius to continue its own distinctions. 

Schumann suffered from recurrent mel- 
ancholia with suicidal impulses. His 
mother was singular and eccentric, and a 
sister died from what we now describe as 
“dementia precox.” Wagner was a wild 
and erratic boy, filled with the wildest mys- 
ticism. He grew up with a violent tem- 
perament, and his actions were often un 
controllable. He had a mania for silks and 
Satins, with which he always dressed him- 
self to compose music. When traveling he 
also carried these to decorate his rooms, 
and when he died he requested that his 
room should be upholstered in pink and 
pale blue satin. 

Schubert was worn out and died at 31. 
Beethoven suffered from a form of para- 
noia described as mania migratoria; he 
was always changing his rooms and was 
paying for three or four different lodgings 
at the same time. He seems to have alien- 
ated his best friends through suspicious 
jealousy and false accusations. He began 
to get deaf about the age of 30 and in 
later life was completely deaf, so that 
much of the music he composed he himself 
never heard.—New York Sun. 


Bach family has 
years, from the 
baker, to Sebastian 


Margarete Matzenauer, the Metropolitan’s 
new contralt is said to resemble Mme. 
Schumann Heink in vocal equipment more 
nearly than any other German contralto. 





Ferdinand Hummel, whose “Mara” has 
taken a modest place in the répertoire of 
the German lyric stage, has composed a 
new one-act opera entitled “Jenseits des 
Stroms.” 
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“THAIS” NOT MUCH 
OF A SUCCESS AT 
LONDON PREMIERE 


Massenet Opera Fails to Please 
Critics, but There Is No Doubt 
as to Opinions of Russian Im- 
perial Ballet—Their Triumph in 
“Scheherazade ’”? Complete 

E,ONDON, July 22.—Massenet’s opera, 


Thais,” was produced for the first 
time in England last Tuesday evening at 
Covent Garden with the following cast: 

Athanael, M. Gilly; Nicias, M. Darmel; Palemon, 
M. Verheyden; Un Serviteur, M. Defrére; Thais, 
Mme. Edvina; Albine, Miss A. Mutch; Crobyle, 
Mile. Wilna; Myrtale, Mlle. Bourgeois. 

True it is that London is seventeen years 
late in hearing this opera, but in this in- 
stance the Covent Garden syndicate de- 
serves praise for so long postponing a most 














monotonous entertainment. Three Leading Members of Russian Imperial Ballet, Which Is Making a Sensational Success at Covent Garden, London, and 
Here is an instance of an opera attaining Which Comes to America in the Fall-From Left to Right They Are: Warslaw Nijinsky, Julija Siedowa and Mathilde 
success, In my opinion, through its text and i astenlante 
in spite of its music. This is, of course, SCHSSINeTS 
all wrong, for, although we demand logical \l eat ; ie ' ; 
path . ° . Aime. Edy < mal — 2 “he y Sé | < » "Sale > > o 10 >a y “oO ’ ¢ ] 0 S seasc ‘ , , 
and dramatic action mm modern opera, we wee Thane 4 i : _ ; - — —_ — i d , eve —_ oe ——- br eh ib “y thi ay yn, rane with ™ 
“ : ple ne > S oO de . ver ( » "e olor ¢ » ¢ . = < ~ Sti ‘ “OS Oo Y7.5¢ . > - Ee Si 
also ask that the music intensify and color Thais jw “a aa ia = aa oa ‘ " fal a be tiger nee K 1c Gancing hi sou me 1 7.90 the house has been sok 
‘ oT 7 J, n - > < a , "e Tor q ac v ) \ >. ars: : 4 ) ¢ OCCE TNS, 
this movement. Thais” would never have A , * iT te e re rina ICLIN ¢ iN ne. IWarsavina 1n t 11S mime out ona ecasion 
npg “a ee ag tion of this fascinating lady. Moreover, out of the “Thousand and One Nights”? Ie MERSON W HITHORNE, 
een heard of after 1%95, also in my opin- — Feicartian movements of ll-f 1 Mr. Boket | td himself in the f 
. . “1S¢ < ( - - S ) < *il- 4 > | P > qa < . » » ‘ “ 
ion, had its story not been considered a ae agen thy lo : pet > ie i? USet Hes i cone ‘eo I hj the a 
. . 2 < ones ao 0 sugge : astic sc TT ‘sione 7 ‘ , P j F 
little dangerous. So Massenet was lucky chavuss Of @ ocartioin a aa a * lin 7 a ce ak, Se Nii ,; al this ee Russian Ballet in New York 
: . . p it : i a ¢ Si < ore ¢ doe ado ’ Mr. I! ( Ss oO . 
in his choice of libretto and exceedingly " cadipetaas ro : esy Goce Hotung rhe accompanying pictures are copies of 


the music of Massenet. Mme. Edvina was 
more satisfactory as Thais improved”; she 
acted better and sang with less nervous 
ness; yet the performance was hot con 
vincing. Mr. Gilly as Athanaél was more 
satisfactory, but he was hardly the char 
acter depicted by Anatole France in his 
novel. Mr. Darmel made Nicias quite pos 
sible and his singing was commendable. 
\Mluch credit is due to the Covent Garden 
management for the mitse-en-scéene, which 
could hardly have been more beautiful. 
Mr. Panizza conducted with taste and dis 
cretion, 
Russian Ballet in ‘‘Scheherazade”’ 


unlucky in the score which he composed 
for this libretto. One might imagine that 
a musician, who could not feel and express 
the emotions of a sinner of the Thais type 
could at least supply suitable phrases for 
the monk, Athanaél. Massenet has, | 
think, failed in both instances—and he has 
not produced logical or in any sense psy- 
chologically correct music for the reformed 
Thais. The only spot in the opera which 
is distinctive enough to remain at all in 
one’s memory is the “Meditation Relig 
ieuse” after the first scene of the second 
act, and certainly these honeyed phrases 
for solo violin bear the most superficia) 


semblance to anything really religious. The famous Russian ballet has done 

Of course, New York knows “Thais” many wonderful things since it arrived in 
well because of Mary Garden, and unless London, but nothing more utterly gor 
“Mary” or some other equally fascinating geous than Rimsky-Korsakov's beautiful 
actress continues to appear in the opera “Scheherazade.” Never have I[ attended 
New York will quickly forget it. Perhaps such an Oriental revelry; never have | 
some amateur fiddlers may scratch away at behold such poetry of motion and seldom 
the “Méditation,” but even that bit of senti- have | experienced such an intoxication of 
ment will join the dust of Broadway and the senses, from a combination of color, 
the score will eventually be found in some movement and music. Can any one who 
musty music hall, neglected. was present at the first performance of this 
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more entirely decadent nor more artis 


; : : the first photographs received in America 
ically perfect than the favorite Negro of aap, 


; , f the great Russian choreographic artists 
Zobéide Wi ke a great agile cz Z w i 
ele tae He AS like d great igile cat be to be brought over by the Metropolitan 
coming almost maudlin in a rococo palace oe waa 
ag acemggsina Regie ge’ at bay ' ; Opera Company this coming season— Mlle. 
Cc ere ovemen oO } Inger an er °s T 
lastdea -« inspired. Perh ~ it oe, - Mathilde Kschesinska, Mlle. Julija Niko 
ands as spired, ernaps Was un | . ; ; ae : Wri? _ 
avna Siedowa and Warslaw  Nijinsky. 
healthy art, but art has little to do with Phese three. with Mile. Catrina Gell be d 
anything except depicting emotions as ge ety ne Oe ee, ee 
tS ty CREO te. a the beautiful Mlle. Tamar NKarsavina, con 
ax CC ) some gre; “res ve ge Ss. : _. 
Th Sh oh a hie h b ny - hs ee stitute as gifted a group ol dancers as ever 
S +s adi Ss d , ‘ce . XN , 
= om : ae a pth ie assembled. No photographs of the two 
rrother, who comes to relate his matri latter have been received vet. Kschesinska 
monial troubles. They set out on what =: dae ; Ae ps gm 
ieiiiiie ten eat, He TI Siedowa, Geltzer and Karsavina will oc 
appears to be % yr expedition. ; , , 
| “h hold « : fal = Soe . hi len cupy the Metropolitan Opera stage for six 
» beh » false nature an 
Cael Sel le false nature oF his Many weeks and will then tour America for se\ 
wives, for they bribe the head eunuch to , 
ans tes hie Mid ae a Thi eral months, under the management that 
ope Cc ‘© Goo;rs oOo » ma”aiaAce, S - . 
. + oon introduced this form of art to America in 


eunuch detrays the confidence of hi : . 
77 onfidence of his mas the persons of Pavlowa and Mordkin, 
ter and opens first a bronze door through 


which crawl negroes garbed in copper, ; 
then a silver door through which come ne KRAFT TO TOUR COUNTRY 
groes clothed in silver, and finally a golden _ 
door through which creeps a negro attired Organist Will Give Recitals in Many 
entirely in gold, the favorite Negro of ete Wate Gancin 

s S 


obceide. Revelry ensues. Pages dance in 
with large golden platters of fruit; maidens Edwin Arthur Kraft, the young Amer- 
rush forward in diaphanous costumes bear ican organist, is to undertake an extensive 
ing goblets of gold. The music becomes _ recital tour of the United States during the 
more and more frantic, its color becomes coming season. Mr. Kraft’s skill is al 
more exotic, indeed the whole ensemble is — ready widely known and has called forth 
a triumph of the rococo art. the emphatic commendation of critics 

Suddenly in the midst of this riotous at throughout the land. He has studied abroad 


fair, the Shah appears. He waves to his and amone his masters were Grunicke, Guil- 
henchman and their long scimitars fall mant and Widor, while such composers as 








among the fleeing negroes. Even the beau laulkes, Bonnet, Rogers and Gaul have 
tiful Zobéide dies, embracing the feet of dedicated works to him. Mr. Kraft’s pro 
her lord, grams have always been broadly catholic, 

Such is “Scheherazade” in story, while ranging from the polyphony of Bach to 
the score 1s a mosaic of wonderful phrases the orchestral tone paintings of the mod 
with dances wrought into it, which are full erns. In Cleveland he gave some three 
of vitality and yet have the subtle breath hundred recitals, including a series of sev 
of the East in them, The orchestration is enty programs without a single repetition, 
masterly and the score should be studied — and played some 700 pieces. During the last 
by every aspiring composer who wishes to season he dedicated many new organs in 
know the combinations of colors at his dis different parts of the country. 
posal This year he will give recitals at the City 

Mme. Karsavina was perfect as Zobéide; College and in Columbia University, New 
she was dark, melancholy and wonderful York: at Cornell University in Rochester, 
in all she did. I have already mentioned N. Y.: Toronto, Can.: Ann Arbor, Mich.: 
Nijinsky, while Adolf Bohn, as Schahriar, (Cleveland: Columbus, O.: La Porte, Ind., 
made the most of his opportunities in a and a large number of other music centers 
small part. Mr, Tcherepnin conducted in- jn the East and Middle West. 
imitably 2 

Covent Garden has not done such a tre 
mendous business in years as that which fheodore Harrison, a Philadelphia tenor 
the success of the Russian ballet has made his début in opera in Munich recently. 
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"LITSNER SGR( 
TITO RICORDI ON AMERICAN SINGERS IN ITALY MUSGROVE 
E. VOICE CULTUNE [Tito Ricordi in Sunday Magazine] a few years’ study in America receives the Aecompanist 
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O' the vast army of anxious artists who 
finally drift to Italy from the con- 
servatories of Europe, the greater number 
by far are American born. 

When I am in Milan young American stu- 
dents seek me at my office almost every 
day. Scores of these students, in telling 
me their experiences and hardships, have 
finally frankly confessed that they lacked 
even the smallest means of existence. It 
is with regret, after listening to their hopes 


and their fears, their disappointments and 
their failures, that | feel compelled to ad- 
vise them to take the first steamer back 


to America. 

Giving full credit to their perseverance 
of study while abroad, and their good in- 
tentions, | must explain that it is not be- 
cause they lack vogal talent that I advise 
them to return home; but because as a 
rule they have had no stage experience, 
because they pronounce our language too 
badly, and because they are becoming so 
numerous each year that the chancés of 
success are growing less and less in a 
country that every year produces inter- 
national artists—for to Italy come artists 
of almost every nationality. 

Often these disappointed singers have fol- 


lowed my advice. More often, however, 
they will insist upon remaining in Italy, 
determined to wait till fortune sniiles, Then 


begins a miserable and melancholy life 
which generally ends in financial and moral 
disaster. 

Absolute ignorance of the life and lan- 
guage on the other side is all too frequently 
the undoing of the American artist. 

I hope, if these words come to the notice 
of any young woman who is beginning to 
dream of an operatic training in Europe, 
that she will abandon the notion of going 
to Paris to study unless she has first made 
certain that she possesses all those qualities 
that justify her in taking so hazardous and 
uncertain a step, which in a great number 
of instances has proved indeed a fatal one. 

\ celebrated teacher said to me recently 


in Paris: “It has lately occurred to me 
that it might be a good idea to form a 
society for the enlightment of the Ameri- 


can philanthropist, who, oftener than not, 
is chiefly responsible for the unsuccessful 
artists who fill European capitals.” He 
talked earnestly with me of the grievous 
failures of so many ambitious but mis- 
guided students. 

A well meaning American who spends 
a small fortune on some young woman’s 
education abroad too frequently only as- 
sumes that the protégée is talented; she 
does not know. 

We all know that most of the great art- 
istic successes have been won through a bit- 
ter struggle with poverty and in the most 
disheartening circumstances. It is beyond 
argument that suffering seems to bring out 
the best in the artist. Great talent will al- 
wavs make itself heard. 

It should be borne in upon young and en- 
thusiastic students who go abroad to culti- 
vate their voices that money is only one of 
the means that may help to make an art- 
istic success; that money plus big endeavor 
may be equally futile. 

Many a student who reaches Paris after 


first dash of cold water to his aspirations 
when the European master says, “Well, | 
do not teach the way you have been taught. 
We shall have to begin all over again.” 

Nevertheless, these singers may have 
good voices. 

But, alas, for any fulfillment of an oper- 
atic career! They have no more dramatic 
talent than a wax figure, That they should 
for one instant imagine they could inter- 
pret great emotional roles with their lack 
of dramatic temperament, for one thing in 
itself really illustrates the false ideas of 
the American student abroad. 

The popular opinion exists, 
with the American students in 
three or four years’ study will 
finished artists. At the end of 
when they finally realize that it cannot be 
done, they are disappointed, of course, and 
it frequently happens that thev lay the 
blame all on their instructors. 

The singer is thoroughly disheartened be 
cause she is not finding the path to success 
in grand opera circles. As she begins to 
consider the time and money spent, she 
begins to wonder what road is next hest to 
travel to bring about the desired results. 
She hears of a wonderful professor in Ber 
lin. So she Berlin. In 


particularly 
Paris, that 
make them 
this time, 


also 


decides to go to 


company with other students, perhaps, who 
also are determined to try another musical 
atmosphere, thev go to Berlin, and study 
for say, another year. They work dili- 
gently. They live cheaply during this last 
painful part of their student career; some- 
times so cheaply, in fact, that they ruin 
their health. They try and try. It is pa 
thetic! But success does not come. And 
as their discouragement mounts their funds 
grow small, But the illusion remains. 
\gainst any encouragement from their in- 
structors they at last try for the opera. 


\nd certain it is that until they do try they 
can little realize how sharp-edged is com 
petition. In perhaps no other thing where 
art calls to ambition, is competition greater 


to-day than among candidates for the op 
eratic stage. 

\s thousands of American artists have 
traveled the same route to failure, marked 


by illusions, faulty enunciation, and lack 
of temperament, and perhaps voice, so a 
new army constantly recruited from Amer 
ica keeps the field a large one and filled 


with its pathos of blasted ambition. Later, 
perhaps, the road leads to Milan. Here at 
last in Milan Fate speaks to these mis 
guided artists, and speaks for the last time 
in no uncertain voice. 

While everything should be 
courage rather than discourage talent, the 
only way, to my mind, to save these artists 
from themselves is to establish in their own 
country an American Conservatory of Op 
era, and at the same time further the pres 
ent popular movement to give opera in 
English. This would give the country na- 
tional opera, and it would take these young 


done to en 


forces, scattered and lost throughout 
Europe, and give them an opportunity to 
make something of their talents here in 


in their own country, 
and among their own people, and it would 
help to raise the country to musical im- 
portance equal to that of Europe 


their own language, 








WHY NOT OPERA FESTIVALS AT METROPOLITAN ? 





festival idea is something 
adopted in this coun- 
try to the marked advantage of music- 
lovers,” says the New York Globe. “But 
nothing has been heard of it since a Festi- 
val House bearing the name of an eminent 


Lik opera 
that might be 


prima donna, to be located on the noble 
banks of the Hudson River, was the mythic 
wonder of a dav. The fact is, neither the 
Summer season nor small towns in this 


suited to opera festivals, but 
Winter and the Metropolitan Opera House 
are. Bbc and there they would break up 
the operatic routine, bring new artistic dis- 
tin sion to the house and probably swell 
the box office receipts as well. They would 


ountry are 


also give the public a chance to hear works 
that are not altogether suited to the work- 
ing repertory 

‘The days when Gustav Mahler, a Mozart 
specialist, and Aime Sembrich, the finest 
Mozart singer of our time, were both at the 
Metropolitan, would have been an auspic 
ious moment for a Mozart festival, but 


instead we had only performances, by no 


means ideal, of “Don Giovanni” and “The 
Marriage of Figaro.” Mahler is dead and 
Mme. Sembrich has retired from opera, but 
Mr. Toscanini is not only a conductor of 
genius, but a fine musical scholar as well, 
and such names on the-rolls of the allied 
companies as Destinn, Tetrazzini, Renaud 
and Huberdeau prove that the race of Mo 
zart singers is not extinct yet. 
“Festival performances of all the later 
Wagner operas—modeled on those of “Par 
sifal”—would make it possible to enjoy in 
their integrity, works that were never meant 


* 


to be crowded into a single evening. and 
thus given, whether cut or uncut. are more 
or less unsatisfactory to listen to. Through 


festivals the 
drink at the 


public might 
fountain of 


genely be led to 
Gluck, and a 


variety of unfamiliar, half forgdétten works, 
musical curiosities, perhaps, keenly interest- 
ing to students, but not adapted to the 
general repertory, could’ be brought for 
ward from year to year. Indeed, until the 
festival idea takes root at our opera house 


will always face an unperformed duty 
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ECHOES OF MUSIC ABROAD 


Hans Richter to Be Conductor of German Opera Season at Covent 
Garden—Melba Building a Mansion in Australia—Felix 
Weingartner Discovers the Ideal Public—Gabrilowitsch as a 
Prima Donna Conductor—Hammerstein and the London Press 








ITH Dr. Hans Richter, it is now prac- 
tically assured, at the helm, Covent 
Garden’s special Autumn season of Ger- 
man opera—a compensation season for the 
omission of Wagner from this Summer's 
répertoire—will open on October 20 and 
run through November and, possibly, into 
the opening days of December. The nov- 
elty of the season will be Humperdinck’s 
“Konigskinder.” Otherwise, the works 
performed will be drawn almost exclusively 
from Wagner. The “Ring,” two or three 
times in complete form, “Tristan und 
Isolde,” “Lohengrin,” ‘Tannhauser” and 
“Der fliegende Hollander,” all are an- 
nounced. Thus will the Covent Garden di- 
rectors endeavor to take the edge off the 
Londoners early-season appetite for opera 
before and during the first weeks of the 
initial season of Oscar Hammerstein's Lon- 
don Opera House. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Hammerstein is slowly 
but, it would appear, surely winning over 
the unimpressionable London press from 
an attitude of almost contemptuous aloot- 
ness to a spirit approaching interest—if 10 
most cases non-committal—in the enter 
prise of the audacious foreign impresario 
who is enriching the ancient metropolis on 
the Thames with a. long-needed new opera 
house and brineing the force of his unique 
personality to bear on the definition of 
grand opera for Londoners. One or two 
of the newspapers even have imperiled 
their status by interviewing him. 

“People, filled with amazement at the 
rapid growth of the new opera house in 
Kingsway, are asking how Mr. Hammer- 
stein is going to make it succeed,” notes the 
Observer, and to one of its representatives 
the builder of the Manhattan explained 
how he made it succeed against heavy odds 
in his home town, attributing it in part to 
“a certain magnetic quality with which all 
my artists came to be inspired.” 

He admitted that the artists he has an- 
nounced for his London house are prob- 
ably practically unknown to his new pub 
lic. “And yet you may rest assured,” he 
told his interviewer, “that I am not spend- 
ing all the money on this building merely 
for the sake of bringing amateurs to Lon- 
don,” 

koe x 

ILGRIMS to Bayreuth are _ permitted 
this year to ascend the festival hill by 
automobile. This has inspired the sug- 
gestion that the automobile sirens be util- 
ized for the trumpet fanfares with which 
the performances begin. The Emperor 
William’s automobiles, for instance, which 
have uniformly adopted the Donner motive 
from “Rheingold,” would be suitable to an- 
nounce the opening of the first part of the 

“Ring” tetralogy. 

“If, however, automobiles in general were 
to appropriate Wagner’s Leitmotive, com- 
plaints of an altogether too regardless pop 
ularizing of art would be in place,” adds 
Die Signale; “and moreover, the question 
would then arise as to whether royalties 
could not be levied on the habitual ‘tooting’ 
of these motive, so long as the works of 
the composer are protected by copyright.” 


x # ‘ 


HEN in France do as the French do. 
This is one of the rules of Felix 
Weingartner’s code of manners, so when 
the conductor was in Paris a month ago to 
direct the “Ring” cycle assigned to Felix 
\Miottl, he rose to the politeness of his hosts 
and proceeded to bury their land under 
compliments. For theirs, according to his 
pronouncement, is the ideal public! 
“T love your artists, your musicians,” he 
told an interviewer from Le Temps, “and 
I am delighted with the hospitality of your 


The ideal public! The German public is 
shrewd and intelligent; it is quite willing 
to listen and even applauds. The Vienna 
public is less phlegmatic. But the- French 
public vibrates in sympathy, breathes and 
lives the music. From the first note to the 
last one’s public is with one. 

“Yes, I love the French, because they are 
an art-enraptured people. Then the fact 
must be taken into consideration that I’m 
a Southern German. I was born under a 
sky that can almost be called Italian. | 


stuff of which dramatic sopranos are made. 
She is determined to sing Tosca—perhaps 
next year in London—and to show how she 
thinks it ought to be acted, after studying 
Sarah Bernhardt's conception of the role. 
She is said to be considering an Aus- 
tralian opera, “Stella,’ by E. Marshall 
Hall, as a possibility for production during 
her forthcoming tour. A somewhat Elgar- 
esque symphony by the composer was 
played in London in June. She heard him 
play the music of “Stella” during her last 
visit to Australia. The story is one of 
\ustralian life, and the two chief char- 
acters are a hospital nurse and a doctor! 


ERLIN critics are not to be envied. 
Theirs is a lot for which they deserve 

pity. During the recent music season in 
the German capital, within a period of 213 
days, the seven months between the middle 
of October and the middle of May, there 
were 1,006 musical entertainments of va- 
rious kinds. An average of over five per 
diem is crushing to the most buoyant of 
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ONUMENT tto the violinist, Sarasate, at his birthplace at Pamplona, Spain 


Sarasate’s memory is cherished well 


in Pamplona, which boasts not only a 


“Boulevard Sarasate.” but a Sarasate Museum and countless other visible signs of 
the love and veneration in which his fellow citizens held him. The violinist him 


self played for thirty-seven consecutive 


years at each annual Sarasate festival. 


This year’s festival has just been held, and Joska Szigeti was accorded the honor 


of playing at it as violin soloist. 


He included three of Sarasate’s Spanish dances 


on his program, and the reception that he received may be imagined. 





need sun, warmth, movement. And I must 
admit that I feel quite at home here in 
france. I think I must have Latin blood 
in my veins,” 

Weingartner traced his career up to the 
time of his break with the Berlin Royal 
Opera. 

“I wanted independence,” he explained, 
“and that’s just what the artists of the Ber 
lin Royal Opera for the most part lack. 
The orchestra conductor there is more an 
official than a musician. The General In- 
tendant gives orders and the conductor 
must obey—or, at least, he is supposed to 
obey. Now Intendance may be an art in 
itself, but it certainly has nothing to do 
with music.” 

He spoke of his book “Bayreuth” and 
the indignation it had aroused in musical 
Germany. He had dared to defend Wag- 
ner’s artistic legacy against the very people 
who had been constituted its guardians 

“What would you?” he commented. “One 
cannot tell the truth without making ene- 
mies. To day, however, no one ventures 
to accuse me of sacrilege, and many of 
those who once would have had me publicly 
discredited now declare that Weingartner 
was right.” 

* ' k 

NE! LIE MELBA will not hurry back to 

Europe immediately after her season 
of grand opera in Australia comes to an 
end. According to her present plans she 
will not return before March or April. The 
British-Australian reports that she is hav- 
ing a mansion built near Lilydale, Victoria, 
about twenty miles from Melbourne “Tt 
will contain fortv or fifty rooms and prob 
ably a roof garden.” What motive can the 
diva have in establishing a residence there 
unless she is planning to return to her na- 
tive hearth for a home when the time comes 


critical spirits. Of these 1,096 concerts and 
recitals 328 were given by singers, 240 by 
pianists, 64 by violinists and 173 by or 
chestras, while the choral concerts totaled a 
round 100. 

The statistician adds that among all these 
performances there were many that did not 
rise above the level of respectable medi- 
ocrity and some that fell far below it. “To 
the initial concert-goer,”’ runs the report, 
“the figures cited evoke a dismal memory 
of immature feminine Chopin readings, of 
badly-sung Schubert and Brahms songs, of 
noisy pianos and attenuated squeaks of in 
tractable violins.” Facing these formidable 
figures, who can have the heart to censure 
Berlin critics for occasional peevishness ? 


k * * 


A FRESH crop of Liszt stories is due 
now that preparations are forward 
for sundry centenary festivals to glorify 
the memory of the Weimar Abb \lready 
several untamiliar anecdotes have appeared 
here and there, and to L’Arte Lirica belongs 
the credit for one of the most amusing 
of these recent contributions to Luisztiana. 
Liszt once joined forces with the noted 
tenor Rubini for a concert tour through 
northern Europe. In all the cities included 
in the itinerary their coming was adver 
tised in the most elaborate fashion Great 
glaring posters announced the concerts and 
the printed programs eloquently bespoke a 
treat for those who attended. At one of 
the smaller cities, however, the illustrious 
co-stars found an audience of not more 
than fifty people awaiting them 

Rubini was wildly indignant and _ flat 
footedly refused to sing. But Liszt thought 
therwise. “You must sing,” he insisted, 
“and as well as you can into the bargain. 
This embrvo of a public is evidently the 


self set his companion the best of examples 
by going forward and playing his opening 
number in his most remarkable manner. 
Rubini then sang with equal care to give of 
his best and Liszt followed him in turn. 
After playing this number, however, he 
abruptly rose from the piano and with an 
ingratiating smile addressed the audience: 

“Gentlemen and ladies”’—as a matter of 
fact there was only one lady in the audi- 
torium—“I think we have now had enough 
music; may I invite you to a little supper 
with us?” After some _ hesitation this 
astonishing invitation was accepted and a 
very jolly little supper party was the re- 
sult. Incidentally it cost Liszt something 
like $250. 

When the two artists departed it was 
with the determination not to return for 
another concert. But therein they made a 
mistake. When the evening came for the 
second of the two concerts originally an- 
nounced the hall was filled to overflowing, 
the inhabitants simply poured in—they all 
hoped for an invitation to supper! — 

* * * 

NGLISH composers of musical comedy 

‘ have the laugh just now on their home 
critics who in general consider their par- 
ticular musical wares unworthy of serious 
attention, Through the enterprise of Ga- 
briel Astruc, George Edwardes’s production 
of Lionel Moncton’s new success, “The 
Quaker Girl’—with Phyllis Dare, Joe 
Coyne and all the other component parts— 
has been transported to Paris, to the Chate 
let, and not only have the French audiences 
received it with enthusiasm, but the critics, 
too, have given it most courteous consid- 
eration. It has even won the heart of 
Reynaldo Hahn, who, like many another 
l'rench composer, in the intervals of cre 
ative inspiration, reviews the work of 
others in one of the Paris papers—his me 
dium is Le Journal. 

“The Quaker Girl,” in the opinion of the 
composer of “Si mes vers avaient des 
alles” and “L’heure exquise,” realizes “to 
pertection all the requirements of its 
genre.’ The composer’s method, he finds, 
“proceeds in large measure from that of 
\rthur Sullivan and also recalls at times 
that of André Messager. The music of 
“The Quaker Girl’ is always agreeable and 
often charming; lively, full of ingenious 
details and very neatly orchestrated.” 


" k 
RESOLUTIONS were passed at the re 

cent congress of musical pedagogues 
in Berlin to declare war against light op 
eras and other similar forms of entertain- 
ment. Why? Because “the taste of the 
German people is suffering seriously from 
the enormous diffusion of vulgar melo- 
dies”; because, furthermore, of “the harm 
done thereby to composers of good and se- 
rious music, who appeal in consequence 
only to perverted ears.” The only practical 
step taken in the bitter war that is to be 
waged was the appointment of “special 
commissions” in all music centers in Ger 
many to inquire into the conditions alleged 
and to report thereon. 

“Let us hope,” says the London Daily 
lelegraph, “that, as the result of this des 
perate resolve on the part of the Berlin coa 
gress, Messrs. Lehar, Fall and Oscar Straus 
will not devote their talents henceforth to 
the composition of symphonies and sonatas. 
lor in that case Max Reger might try his 
hand at a comic opera—a possibility un 
thinkable.” 

' =. 


T a recent sale of manuscripts and auto 
graph letters in Leipsic a letter writ 
ten by Johannes Brahms to Dr. Schubring, 
of considerable interest, realized the sum 
1f $1,000, whereas the manuscript of Cho 
pin’s Third Mazurka, opus 59, brought only 
$170. An autograph score of a Capriccio 
by Haydn sold for $445 and Rubinstein’s 
“Der Morgen” for $52. One of Schubert's 
letters brought $260; the manuscript of 
one of his songs, on the other hand, was 
knocked down for $160. A few pages of 
Schumann's “Loreley” went for $65; the 
manuscript for orchestra of one of Sme- 
tana’s Bohemian Polkas, for $75: a Rich 
ard Strauss manuscript also for $75. 
For the manuscript of the first scene of 























Opéra, whose orchestra is one of the best to retire from public life? flower of this city’s musical culture and the first act of “Tannhauser” only $172 
that I know. But far more still do I love Before that dread day arrives Melba must therefore be treated accordingly. 
your public. Ah yes, the French public! hopes to convince the critics that she is the Let us do ourselves credit!” And he him [Continued on next page] 
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was given. The Musical Standard observes 
that it is “somewhat difficult to understand 
the spirit which moves the present-day col- 
lector of musical rarities to give six t'mes 
as much for a Brahms letter as for an im- 
portant Wagner manuscript.” It was at 
the same sale that J. Pierpont Morgan paid 
$26,560 for a letter from Martin Luther to 
Charles V, which he has since presented to 
the German Emperor. 

ger 
conductor” system, 


HE “prima donna 
fair trial by the 


which was given a 
York Philharmonic Society and found 
has been adopted for the Halle 
Manchester, England, during 
In this wav it will take 


New 
wanting, 
Concerts in 
the coming season. 


ten men to fill the gap left by Dr. Hans 

Richter. 

OssiP GABRILOWITSCH, the Rus- 
sian pianist, who aspires to other 

laurels, is to be one of the visit- 


donne of the baton.” Os- 
kar Fried, of Berlin, also will be one, 
and Michael Balling, the ex-Bayreuthite, 
who is to be conductor-in-chief of the 
Budapest Court Opera next Winter. 
Schalk of Vienna Miiller-Reuter of Cre 
feld, Frederick Bridge, Henry Wood, Gran 
ville Bantock and possibly Thomas Beech 
am and Landon Ronald are the others on 


the list. 


ing “prime 


HE six-foot-and-more English contralto, 


Clara Butt, and her equally tall bart- 
tone husband, Kennerley Rumford, are 
planning a two vears’ absence from their 


homeland to be spent principally in the col- 
onies, with an extended visit in this coun 
try thrown in. Landing in Cape Town in 
September, they will make a prolonged tour 
of South Africa before going on to Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand. A year from this 
Fall, they hope, will see them here in Amer- 
ica, where, according to the forecast, they 


when the California 
land to sing at 
the new 


Putnam Griswold 
basso returns to his native 
the Metropolitan. Ernst Svedelius, 
engaged, is scarcely known beyond 
the borders of Sweden, where he has been 
singing at the Roval Opera in Stockholm. 
His salary in Berlin will be unusually good 


bz iSSO 


for a new sineer there. What he will re- 
ceive for the first year 1s not made known, 
but by the time the fifth year of his con- 


tract has come round his salary will amount 
to $6,250 for 100 appearances during the 
season. 

The Stockholm Royal 
in addition, its American dramatic soprano, 
Esther Osborn, of Minneapolis, who has 
arranged to sing in Italy next season. The 
withdrawal also of John Forsell, the Swed- 
ish baritone who was engaged for one sea- 
son at the Metropolitan on the strength of 
a talking-machine record, and who intends 
to sing in Gérmany hereafter, leaves Swe- 
den’s only opera house of any pretension 
the poorer. 


Opera is losing, 


NGAGED for Otto Lohse’s post as con- 
ductor-in-chief at the Cologne Opera 
to the Ham- 


but tied for one more year 
burg Municipal Opera, Gustav Brecher will 
spend a goodly fraction of his time next 


season on the trains between the Hanseatic 
city on the Elbe and the Rhine’s cathedral 
city, for he will conduct the principal per- 
formances at both places. 

One of the interesting events of the Ham- 
burg season will be the first performance 
anywhere of Ferruccio Busoni’s opera, 
“Die Brauthwahl.” Brecher will also di 
rect the productions of the prize opera of 
the “Young German Opera Competition.” 


rovalty knows little or 

nothing of the difficulties that confront 
musicians of humbler birth in seeking a 
hearing for original works. At a- recent 
concert given at the historic “‘Posthof” Café 
in Carlsbad by the Kurhaus Orchestra a 
novelty by Prince Joachim Albrecht of 


OMPOSING 





will sing at “something like 100 concerts.” 

After that a second tour of Australia be- Prussia, one of the most ardent of titled 
fore returning to England, composers, was introduced. It was a fan- 
tk * 4 tasy for orchestra inspired by Dostoiew- 
WEDEN’S limited supply of cultivated ski’s “Raskolnikoff.” The prince was pres- 
vocal material has been levied upon by ent to acknowledge the applause of some 

the Berlin Royal Opera for a successor to 2,000 friendly hearers. 7. kee Ee 
An Estimate of Felix Mottl ‘The Little Trentini” has “discovered” a 


[Max Smith in New York Press] 
\t the head of his orchestra he always 
was master, the very tapping on his desk 


for attention commanding inevitable obedi- 
ence and respect. Yet there was nothing 
of the tyrant in his attitude toward his men, 
and his orders invariably were communi- 
cated by methods straightforward and nat- 
ural. The masculine power and magnetism 


of the man, his physical force, freighted 
with an  impoerturbable repose, were 
strangely compelling and persuasive. What 
need of adopting strikingly fantastic or 
strenuously exaggerated gestures? The 
very aspect of Mottl in the conductor's 
chair enforced respect and obedience; his 


deliverea unostentatiously, with 
simple, almost ponderous, movements of 
arms and hands, were only suggestions to 
guide and direct. Mottl was accused often 
of favoring slow tempos. As a fact, how 
ever, his tempos generally were not as slow 
as they sounded. The weight and gravity 
of his rhythm, his fondness for strong, 
pregnant accents, the absence of flurry and 
excitement in his readings, gave the im- 
pression at times of a deliberateness which 
did not actually exist when put to the test. 
That quietly progressing heavy rhythmical 
thread, that self-contained virile force, 
forging forward with a pace curbed by a 
écuxhane personality, never precipitous, 
never ungoverned, gave Mottl’s crescendos 
an overpowering massiveness and weight 
which few, if any, of hig contemporaries 
commanded. His climaxes were superb in 
their emotional grandeur and eloquence, 
the upbuildings of a fer) bursting 

hed by flicker- 


signals, 


passion, 
nervous 


undistur 


into flame 


| ~ 
ings and crackling sparks 


Emma Trentini Makes a “Discovery” 


\rthur Ham 
ter from Emma 1] 


nerstein has received a let 
rentini, written from the 
g Mantua, Italy, where 
she has been spending her vacation. In 
the letter Mlle. Trentini asks if Mr. Ham- 
merstein had signed any one to take the 
part of the Creole girl in “Naughty Mari- 
etta,” Maria Duchéne. 


pera singer s home at 


sung last season by 


contralto whom she wants to become the 


successor of Mme. Duchéne in the role. 
She describes the girl, whose name is Rosa 
Natoli, as “the world’s greatest contralto 


in a quick number of years” and promises 
to bring the unknown contralto with her 
when she sails for New York, to arrive 
here the first week in September. Activities 
concerning the forthcoming tour of Mlle. 
Trentini in the Victor Herbert opera 
started Monday, when Mr. Hammerstein 
began to assemble the chorus. Harry Tay- 
lor, formerly of the Aborn Opera Company, 
and Henry Turpin have been engaged re- 
spectively for the roles sung by Orville 
Harrold and Edward Martindel. 





Werba & Luescher to Head International 
Corporation 


musical 
repre- 


York, 


Fellner, the European 
agent who has been 
Luescher, of New 
last week on the Kron- 
with authority from a 
European producers, au- 
thors and music publishers to enter into an 
agreement with Werba & Luescher, as pro- 
ducing managers, and T. B. Harms & Co. 
and Francis, Day & Hunter as music pub 
lishers. The object of the new combine 
will be the production of foreign operas 
and plays in America and the control and 
publication of the music. Mr. Fellner and 
his foreign associates, including prominent 
publishing houses in Berlin and Vienna, al 
ready control twenty new and plays 
available for production in this country. 


Herman 
and dramatic 
senting Werba & 
abroad, arrived 
prinsessin Cecilie 
combination of 


operas 


Frank E. Morse on Vacation 


Boston, July 24. Prank Ek. Morse, the 
Boston teacher of sing ying . has gone to his 
Summer home, “Deer-Crossing Farm,” at 
Riverdale, N. H., where he will remain the 
rest of the season. Mr. Morse had a num 
ber of pupils who desired to continue study 
ing during the Summer, but after a par- 


ticularly busy Winter and Spring season, 
he decided to save his energy for next sea 
son's work 6 eS 
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COSTANZI OPERA NOT PROFITABLE 


A Deficit Despite Large Audiences of Exposition Season in Rome—The 
War in Italian Parliament Between the Publishers’ ‘‘ Trust’? and 


Composers 


Rome, July 22—In spite of the full 
houses which were registered at the Cos- 
tanzi during the recent opera season, it is 
lamentable to find that the theater has not 
paid. There is a deficit which has been 
pointed out by Count di San Martino in a 
preliminary report on the exposition of 
Rome and Turin, particularly Rome, where 
he is president of the festival committee. 
The Count denies the report of financial 
failure, as regards the expositions, but he 
admits that the Costanzi was not a success 
from the monetary point of view. He does 
not regret this, however, because the opera 
season at the Costanzi was not organized 
for the purposes of speculation, 

Deputy Rosadi’s bill for the regulation 
of the rights of composers of musical 
works is now backed by 120 of his par- 
liamentary colleagues, and will be brought 
before the chamber next session. The mat- 
ter is attracting much attention in other 
countries as well as in Italy. lor instance, 
that important paper, Le 7emps, of Paris, 
recently championed the cause of the Ital- 
ian composers and writers of music in gen- 
eral in an able article, in which it was 
pointed out that formerly, in Italy, impre- 
sarii and composers arranged together for 
the representation of new operas and that, 
the bargain between the two being free and 
untrammeled, competition gave an impetus 
to musical production. That was in the 
good old time of Bellini, Donizetti and even 
Verdi—a time when Italy had a real theac- 
rical supremacy in Europe. All this is 
shown by Stendhal in his “Life of Ros- 


sini.” The Temps continues: “Then came 
the publishers the intermediary agents 
between impresaril d composers, These 


at first had rights only over the score of 
an opera which they had published. After- 
wards they claimed full property rights 
and they were successful in becoming own- 
ers of the operas. In 1845 the first “trust” 
of publishers was organized. The number 
of publishers dwindled year by year, until 
the Italian ‘music market’ fell into the 
hands of two.” 


The Zemps declares that this state of 
things, meaning of course the monopoly o1 
Ricordi and Sonzogno, is killing musical 
production in Italy, is cramping young tal- 
ent and ought to be reformed. The Ital- 
ians should, as Verdi told them, unite, as 
the French authors did, to assert their 
rights. The article concludes with a la- 
ment over the action of the great com- 
posers such as Puccini and Boito who have 
opposed Deputy Rosadi’s bill and placed 
themselves on the side of the publishers. 

Maestro Leoncavallo acted recently as 
president of the jury or committee assem- 
bled to distribute honors among the band 
musicians of the Lucca district, at Monte- 
catini, that favorite health resort among 
the hills of historic Tuscany. The first 
prize was awarded to the Lucca Municipal 
Band and the second to that of Piombino. 

Composer Umberto Giordano is now rest- 
ing at Baveno, in the North, near the Lago 
Maggiore and the Borromean Islands, after 
the performance of his “Siberia” in Paris. 
He is said to be strenuously engaged on 
his new venture, “Madame  Sans-Géne.” 
The composer is a very wealthy man, like 
Meyerbeer, and he can afford the time to 
linger lone over his work. 

The Teatro dell’ Esposizione, in the big 
lestival Hall in the Picazza d’Armi, was 
opened on July 14 by a splendid orchestral 
concert conducted by Giovanni Zuccani. 
Zuccani was enthusiastically applauded 
after the symphonic poem by Saint-Saens, 
“Le Rouet d’Omphale.” The “Peer Gynt” 
suite, by Grieg, also found high favor with 
the crowded house. Excellent also was the 
rendering of the “Ballo delle Silfidi,” from 
the “Damnation of Faust,” by Berlioz, and 
the “Sotto i tigli,” or “Sous les tilleuls,” of 
Massenet, in which the ‘cellist, Rosati and 
clarinetist, Blonksteiner, were applauded 
and encored. Zuccani concluded’ with 
Wagner's “Rienzi” Overture. 

This musical festival, although enthusi 
astically received by the public, was criti 
cized in some of the papers as too exotic 
in character. “Let us hope,” writes one 
critic, “that Zuccani will favor us with 
some Italian music next time.” 

WALTER LONERGAN 











THE ATTIC VARIETY OF “ STRADS”’ 








N the July issue of the Violin World the 
editor of that publication takes a fling 
at the gullible who discover, in attics and 
other out-of-the-way places, old violins 
which they immediately imagine to be 
“Strads.” Thereupon they invite dealers to 
value them and to pay exorbitant prices 
therefor. Such incidents are many, as the 
liolin World illustrates: 

“In one case (and this is the most plenti- 
ful) the one holding the instrument states 
it as a fact that he has a Strad (never 
by any means an Amati, a Bergonzi, or 
any other make!), and asks what the dealer 
will pay for it, or to be directed to a 
buver. Not only that, he also values the 
instrument at $5,000, very seldom more or 
less; there seems to be a fascination in 
this round figure. Moreover, he backs this 
up with a statement that the Methodist 
minister, or a prominent lawyer in_ his 
town (the town, by the way, never having 
more than 1,500 or 2,000 people) has exam- 
ined it and pronounces it genuine! 

“In the face of this endorsement this 


absolute certainty, the experienced dealer 
or connoisseur throws up his hand in de- 
spair, for he has met his superior, <A 
man that can offhand tell the value and the 
make of any old violin has a fortune in 
his possession, and should immediately go 
to London, Paris or Berlin*tand accept a 
position as expert with the greatest houses 
where such certainly would be most wel- 
come, 

“The facts of the matter are these The 
vreat violin makers of the past made many 
fewer violins than is the general belief, 
and of these many are of uncertain value 
because of injury or because of mediocre 
tone quality. Moreover, most of these, 
probably 99 per cent., have been traced, and 
are in known hands; a good violin is as 
hard to lose or dispose of as a valuable 
or famous painting. In addition to these 
authenticated instruments there are thou- 
sands of imitations, a few by the later 
master makers being almost as good as 
the original instruments and difhcult to 
distinguish from them, and many hundreds 
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Harold Phillips, 


J. C. Van Hulsteyn, 
Emmanuel Wad, 
Bart Wirtz. 


Catalogues Mailed 


of thousands of cheaper imitations ranging 
from the sincere though incompetent work 
of the smaller private maker to the fac- 
tories which turn them out by the carload 
every year to be sold at about $37. In 
nearly all of these would-be Strads, Ama- 
tis, etc., an imitation label is pasted, and 
this, in conjunction with an aged and bat- 
tered appearance, leads the discoverer or 
owner to believe that he has a genuine arti- 
cle, tone apparently playing no _ part.” 
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Ada Soder-Hueck, New York Vocal 
Teacher, on Her Way to Europe, 
Where She Is Making a Study of Con- 
ditions Affecting American Students 


Mme. Ada Soder-llueck, the celebrated 
vocal teacher, who makes a specialty of 
teaching and coaching the German lied, 
as well as German operatic arias, is now on 
her vacation in Berlin. She is making a 
thorough study of conditions abroad, espe 
cially regarding the chances of American 
pupils seeking an opening or a debut, in 
kurope. She will visit the principal cities 
of France and Italy and expects to return 
to New York on September 15 to resume 
her teaching. 


Engagement for Alice Merritt-Cochran 

Alice Merritt-Cochran, the soprano, has 
been engaged for the first concert of the 
Evanston (Ill) Musical Club, of which 
Peter C. Lutkin is director, for November 
i6 next. The engagement is a direct re 
sult of her recital at the Northwestern 
University last season. Mme. Cochran 1s 
now abroad. 


EDMUND SEVERN’S NEW WORK 


Has Written a Suite Based on Old New 
England Songs 


Edmund Severn, the New York com- 
poser, is spending the Summer at Noank, 
Conn., where he has just completed a new 
work for violin and piano. It is a suite 
in four movements which is called “In Old 
New England.” Mr. Severn claims that 
in this work he has done something dis 
tinctively American, basing it on old New 
england songs, which he heard in his boy 
hood and youth, and which have never been 
set down. These songs cover an area from 
New London, Conn., to the White Moun 
tains, and in the scherzo the composer has 
used two melodies which were sung to the 
same legend in New England, one in Con 
necticut, the other in Massachusetts. 

Mir. Severn believes that the using of 
Indian and negro themes is un-American, 
and after investigation concludes that real 
\merican material is indeed scanty. The 
New England songs which he has employed 
in this new suite constitute the only Ameri 
can material, he states, which he has been 
able to discover. 


Mme. de Pasquali and Ludwig Hess to 
Sing for Taft in Michigan 


Bernice de Pasquali and Ludwig Hess 
have been especially engaged for the cele- 
bration which is to be held in honor of 
President Taft at Houghton, Mich,, on the 
Sth and oth of August. The occasion is the 
annual reunion of the College of Mines. 
Mme. Pasquali and Mr. Hess will give 
joint recitals on the evenings of August 
9 and 10. The two stars of the concert 
stage will be heard in a series of Italian 
operatic duets, and Mr. Hess will sing, for 
the first time, a group of new songs by 
\merican composers, in whose works he 
has become interested since his arrival in 
this country. 


Additional Worcester Engagement for 
Connell 


In addition to singing at the Worcester 
festival in Bantock’s “Omar Khayyam,” 
lloratio Connell has been engaged for an 
appearance at the Thursday afternoon con 
cert, September 28. 


\ monument to Theodor Leschetizky, the 
piano pedagogue, was recently unveiled in 
the Turkenschanz Park, in Vienna. 
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SENATOR'S SON SEEKS FAME AS TENOR 


Philip Loring Spooner to Start 
Career in Concert the 
Coming Season 


T may be said that there is nothing rarer 

than a true tenor voice, nothing that 1s 
more difficult to cultivate, and no species 
of vocal equipment that requires more 
care after it has been successfully placed. 
The successful American tenor is a product 
of but recent years, and to the list of those 
who have been successfully launched on 
their careers a new tenor bids fair to be 
added during the coming season. He is 
Philip Loring Spooner, youngest son of 
former Senator John C. Spooner of Wis- 
consin, now of New York, and his tour will 
be directed by Antonia Sawyer, the man 
ager, of New York. 

Mr. Spooner’s choice of a vocation lay 
for a time between music and painting. To 
a representative of MusicaL AMERICA he 
said shortly before leaving town for the 
Summer: “I did not seem destined for 
any particular vocation, my father hoping 
that I would study law, as my brothers 
have, but, curiously enough, my choice lay 
in the direction of art, either painting or 
music, and as opportunties permitted | was 
allowed to follow my inclination to the 
best advantage. While a student at the 
University of Wisconsin I used to devote 
my Summers to painting, and after gradua- 





Philip Loring Spooner, Tenor, and Son 
of Former Senator John C. Spooner, 


tion I studied in Washington with a Mr’ of Wisconsin 
Mueden, and later in New York. But | 
found that the study of music absorbed The last time that young Spooner ever 


my attention even more and I turned to sang in public as a soprano was at a re- 

the study of it with all my heart.” ception given to Mark Twain, on the eve 
As a boy Mr. Snooner had a beautiful of his departure for a trip around the 

somano voice, and in his childhood he de- world. 

veloped remarkable facility in execution. After his voice changed Spooner became 


On many occasions diplomats and states- the possessor of a tenor of remarkably 
men visiting at the Spooner home in Wash beautiful quality. His studies have been 
ington were thrilled by the boy’s voice. made under A. Carbone, of New York, an 
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exponent of the Italian classical school of 
singing. In Paris, two years ago, he sang 
for Jean de Reszke, who said to him: 
“Your voice is perfectly placed, and I be 
lieve you have a great future.” Mr. 
Snooner was naturally encouraged and in 
the two vears which have intervened he 
has brought his art to a high degree of ex- 
cellence. All who have heard him agree 
on his exceptional range, production, art- 
istic phrasing and correct musical concep- 
tion of all that he sings. His appearances 
in concert next season will be watched with 
great interest. He is spending the Summer 
at his country home in Pittsburg, N. H. 





BOSTON MUSICIANS IN 
PACIFIC COAST MUSIC 


Illustrations by hints “Miller Wood, Con- 
tralto, of Lectures by Arthur Foote 
Received with Much Favor 


Boston, July 31.—Anna Miller Wood, 
the contralto, is doing a great deal of sing 
ing in important cities on the Pacific Coast 
this Summer in addition to illustrating a 
series of lectures at the University of Cali 
fornia by Arthur Foote, Boston’s composer 
and authority on music. She sang eight 
of Mr. Foote’s songs at one of the concerts 
in connection with the meetings of the 
California Music Teachers’ Association in 
San Francisco the early part of the month, 
and was highly complimented by the critics, 
who spoke especially of her perfect inter- 
pretation of an Irish folk song as well as 
other numbers on the program. 

The lectures by Mr. Foote have met with 
great success, being attended by some 400 
students in the history of music course and 
fifty students in the harmony class. Miss 
Wood has been singing nearly every morn- 
ing, doing things ranging from early Greek 
melodies, Indian, negro and Spanish-Amer- 
ican songs to Handel, Haydn, Mozart, Bee 
thoven, Schubert, Schumann, Franz, 
Brahms, Berlioz, Liszt and to the more 
modern composers as well. The lectures 
will cover a period of six weeks in all, 
ending early in August. They included a 
concert last week. 

In connection with the Music Teachers’ 
Convention in San Francisco Miss Wood 
and Mr. Foote were the chief guests of 
honor at a banquet and they have been offi- 
cially entertained in many other pleasant 
ways during the season. Alexander Heine- 
mann has also been doing a great deal of 
work in San Francisco and has been highly 
complimented for his dramatic expression 
and interpretation. 

[t is interesting tq record that the chair 
of music at the University of California, 
left vacant by Dr. Woole, has been virtu 
ally offered to Mr. Foote, but although he 
is very much in love with Berkeley and 
considers it the most beautiful city in 


America and also considers the opportunity 
a great one, he is too closely tied to Boston 
in all sorts of ways to make it possible for 
him to leave here permanently. Mr. Foote 
is immensely popular on the Coast. The 
people there who have known him well as a 
musician find him’ equally to their liking as 
a man. 

Late in August Miss Wood will leave for 
the East and will spend September near 
Boston, beginning work October 1. Two 
girls from the Pacific Coast will come East 
with Miss Wood to study with her. 

Miss Wood will go West again in No- 
vember to give recitals in Cleveland, In- 
dianapolis and other places. ae rae 





Wassili Leps’s Symphony Orchestra at 
Willow Grove 


PHILADELPHIA, July 31.—Wassili Leps 
and his symphony orchestra will give a se- 
ries of twenty-eight concerts in two weeks, 
from August 6 to August 19, at Willow 
Grove. The orchestra contains fifty-four 
men, most of them members of the Phila 
delphia Orchestra. Among the works to 
be played at these concerts are Beetho 
ven’s “Eroica,” Dvorak’s “New World” 
symphony, Tschaikowsky’s “Pathetic” and 
other orchestral works of Wagner, Saint- 
Saéns, Puccini, Massenet, Charpentier, Bizet, 
Mozart, Smetana, Raff, Glazounow, Liszt, 
Schubert, Chadwick, MacDowell, Carl 
Hauser, Clarence Bawden and Elizabeth 
Pest. The soloists will be Charlotte Guern 
sey, soprano: Blanche Duquesne, soprano, 
and Alfred Lemartz, ‘cellist. 


Indianapolis Subscription Concerts 


INDIANAPOLIS, July 30.—The tenth season 
of Ona B. Talbot’s subscription concerts 
will begin on October 18. There will be 
concerts on November 13, February 1, Feb- 
ruary 28 and March 13. Geraldine Farrar 
and Edmond Clément will be heard at the 
first, the Balalaika Orchestra at the second, 
the Boston Symphony at the third, Jan Ku 
belik at the fourth and Alessandro Bonci 
at the fifth. 


A Case of “Fiddle Neck” 


In Columbus, Ind., recently, Bink Schnur, 
a violinist, has been carrying his head in an 
unusual way, and he assigns “fiddle neck’”’ 
as the cause. He has been playing a great 
deal recently and in leaning his chin on the 
end of his violin while playing he strained 
the muscles in one side of his neck. He 
has been taking treatment of a local physi- 
cian and is now improved. A few years 
ago he suffered an attack of this kind, and 
when despatches told that he was suffering 
from an attack of “fiddle neck” he received 
letters from musicians from all over the 
country. Schnur formerly led an orchestra 
at a theater in Indianapolis—New York 


World, 
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Exclusive Management 
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AMERICAN TOUR OF 


RUDOLPH GANZ 


Opens with Boston Symphony Orchestra, Oct. 20-21 
Liszt Anniversary Program 
With Thomas Orchestra, 


Care St. Paul Orchestra, St. Paul, Minn. 


St. James Building 


Mezzo 
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FREDERICK 


HASTINGS 


BARITONE 


Transcontinental Tour of the U. S. for 
Season 1911-12 now booking 
For dates, etc., address 160 Wadsworth Avenue, 


New York City, or Tne Quinlan Internationa) 
Musical Agency, 1 West 34th Street. 
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Engaged by The Boston Symphony Orchestra 
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Maine Festival, October 13th and 17th. 
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MUSIC OF DULL SEASON IN BERLIN 


Pratt’s “Lincoln Symphony’”’ Likely to Have Hearing There 


-Emerich 


Pupils in Summer Opera Performances 


Bern, July 13.—A recent American vis- 
itor at the European offices of 
AMERICA was Silas G. Pratt, the composer, 
whose “Lincoln Symphony” has awakened 
the interest of that most enterprising of 
German composers, Oscar Fried, who will 
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A Group in the Emerich Studio in Berlin. 


MUSICAL 


the spot where thev were written, i. ¢., 
“The Meeting of the Waters,” instructive 
and inspiring. 

Mr. Egani has been making further re 
searches at Chapelizod Castle, just outside 
of Dublin, of interest in connection with 
the tradition of “Tristan und Isolde.” The 
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From Left to Right: Carlo Emerich, 


Mme. Theresa Emerich, Margarete Matzenauer, the New Metropolitan Opera 


Contralto; 


probably produce the work during the com- 
ing season. Mr. Pratt is also negotiating 
with the manager of the Crystal Palace for 
the production of some of his works. The 
“Lincoln Symphony,’ as many may know, 
is a musical illustration of the life of no 
less a nersonage than Abraham Lincoln, de 
scribing a boy’s life and work on a farm, 
his progress in life and the realization of 
his ideals as well as his martyrdom. 
Tommaso Egani, the Irish-American 
tenor, is touring Ireland and incidentally 
gathering historic material regarding the 
music of his répertoire. As Mr. Egani is 
preparing a number o! songs of Thomas 
Moore, the Irish poet, he found a visit to 


Hans Taenzler and Franz Emerich 


history of the Isolde Tower has been 
handed down through the ages. It is in- 
teresting to note that many persons of 
Dublin are only now beginning to make a 
special study of the history of this place 
and its connection with the legend used by 
Waener for his opera. Mr. and Mrs. 
Eeani will sing selections from “Tristan 
und Isolde” in the Isolde Chapel, which was 
built in 1839 and the Isolde 
Tower which is supposed to have been 
erected in 1o14 A. D. 

Death has called away another of the few 


embraces 


remaining great ones of the Wagnerian 
era You have received the cable an 
nouncing Felix Mottl’s death, so that it 











Sarasate) as 








MAUD POWELL 


“You play it (the D minor concerto dedicated to 
well 
finitely more intensity.” 


Manager, H. GODFREY TURNER, 1402 Broadway, New York 


and with in- 


as Sarasate himself 
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VICTOR HERBERT and HIS ORCHESTRA 


(FIFTY MUSICIANS 


Assisted by a Quartette of Eminent Vocalists 


and Grand Opera Celebrities. 
For Information Address: 


RADCLIFFE MUSICAL BUREAU, 406-7-8 Star Building, Washington, D. C. 
Now Booking 





for Music Festivals 








Cosmopolitan School of Music and Dramatic Art 


VICTOR HEINZE, President 


OR. WM. CARVER WILLIAMS, Register 


New Phone Nos 4868 & 4869 Harrison. Address Registrar, Sth Floor, Auditorium Bidg., Omicage 
FALL TERM NOW IN PROGRESS. Students may register at any time 


The 


Miss Gertrude Marsha |, 1st Violin. Miss Evelyn Street, 2d Violin. 
iid h 


Miss Edith Jewell, Viola. 


merican String Quartette 


Mrs. Susan Lord Brandegese, Violoncelle 


The performance of the quartet was interesting by reason of its vitality, enthusiasm 


Herald, March 12, 1909, . 


and emotiona' quality."—PHILIP HALE in Boston 
Address: THE AMERICAN STRING QUARTETTE, Medfield, Mass. 
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only remains for us to express our most 
heartfelt regrets at the musical world’s ir- 
reparable bereavement occasioned by the 
death of this master of the orchestra and 
\Wagner interpreter par excellence. 

It does not seem to us to be altogethe1 
unfitting, even at the present time, to recall 
an amusing incident which occurred in 
connection with the master’s debut at Bay- 
reuth, especially as Mottl recounted the 
anecdote to a friend several days before 
his last momentous “Tristan” performance. 
It was in the year 1881, when Mottl filled 
the place of “musical assistant” at the festi- 
val in Bayreuth. One of his duties was to 
give the illuminator the signal at the stage 
rehearsal of the first act of the Walkiire, 
to switch on the electric current for the 
transparent hilt of the Wotan-Sword as 
soon as the flame of the hearth fire is re- 
flected. from the trunk of the ash tree. 
The day was hot. Richard Wagner walked 
up and down the stage during Siegmund’s 
story, nassing close to Mottl, concealed in 
the tree trunk, and talking to himself, as 
was his wont. He was expressing a long 


ing for Leipsic and a glass of beer. Wag 
ner had scarcely disappeared within the 
gloom of the wings when Mottl left his 


place in the tree trunk and without saying 
a word to any one hurried to fetch a glass 
of beer for the master, whom he wor- 
shipped. In the meanwhile, Siegmund con 
tinued with his monologue, the hearth-fire 
blazed up—but the sword hilt in the tree 
remained in the dark. “Who is attending 
to the sword?” asked Wagner. “Why 
doesn’t the sword glow?’ At this moment 
Mottl, all out of breath, stepped before 
Wagner, holding an opera score in one 
hand and a glass of beer in the other, 
solemnly declaring that he considered it 
necessary to comply with the master’s re- 
quest for beer at once and to the neglect 
of all other circumstances. “No,” said 
Wagener, “first the sword and then the beer! 
Well, prosit!” Which said, he emptied the 
glass at one draught. 

The pupils of Maestro Franz and Theresa 
Imerich are pre-eminently the artists who 
give the performances of the Summer sea 
House 


son at the Royal Opera their sig 
nificance. Margarete Matzenauer, the 
Royal Bavarian chamber singer, who will 
be heard for the first time at the Metro- 


politan Opera in the coming season, aroused 
the enthusiasm of the public in her repeated 
guest performances as Briinnhilde, Ortrud 
and Brangane, and Hans Taenzler, who has 
lately also been accorded the title of 
“Kammersanger,” rapidly won the admira 
tion of the Berlin public in his guest per 
formances as Walther Stolzing, Siegfried 
and 7ristan. Another successful Emerich 
pupil is the Cologne basso, Carl Giesen, 
who created considerable sensation with his 
mighty and sonorous bass and his imposing 
stage presence as Aing Henry, Landgraf, 
Vark and Hagen. 

The accompanying picture represents an 
interesting group in the studio of Mme. 
Emerich, which was taken half an hour be 
fore Mme. Matzenauer’s departure for 
Bayreuth, where she will be a leading figure 


at this year’s festival. Counting from left 
to right, there appear Carlo Emerich, 
Mme. [merich, Margarete Matzenauer, 


Hans Taenzler and Maestro Emerich. 
(), P, Jacon 


LONDON, July 8) \ flying trip to London 
proved of professional interest to me, as 
the city was filled with musical artists, many 
well known American stars among them. 
The London manager, Daniel Meyer, is in 
high glee over the great success which the 


Russian ballet is having at Covent Garden. 


[he appearance of this ballet is certainly 







creating the greatest enthusiasm and incl- 
dentally bringing in the highest receipts 
known since the most brilliant days ot 
Patti. 
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Sketch of the Late Felix Mottl, by Burk- 
hardt, of Berlin 


Klena Gerhard and Pavlowa were the 
principal artists at the musical entertain 
ment given by Lord and Lady Londs 


horough in their magnificent 
Dunstan. 

Daniel Meyer is booking many engage 
ments for Ernest Schelling. Other pro 


fessional people met in London were Lila 


park at St 


Ormond, Mme. Jomelli, R. | Johnson, 
Iritz Kreisler and others. 1 me 
Paris, July 8.—Director Gatti-Casazza ‘is 
spending his mornings at the Astruc Mu 
sical Direction, preparing for the coming 
season of the Metropolitan. Mr. Gatti 
Casazza (who humorously termed his 


name as “ce nom horrible’) expressed to 
me his admiration for the American female 


voices. In answer to my remark that Russia 
undoubtedly had a great musical future, 
Mr. Gatti remarked that probably applied 


primarily to ballets and orchestras, for the 
present at least. Gh. Pade 


TETRAZZINI LOSES SUIT 


Hammerstein Awarded $19,250 in Action 
for Breach of Contract 

Oscar llammerstein against 

an alleged breach oft 


The suit of 
Luisa Tetrazzini ovet 


contract was settled by an order of Judge 
Henry Lacombe of the United States Cir 
cuit Court in New York, July 26. The 
court awarded Hammerstein $19,250. ‘This 


adjusts all differences between the impre 


sario and his former Manhattan Opera 
llouse star, who can now sing for whom 
ever she wishes. 

The suit was started last Thanksgiving 
day, when Mme. Tetrazzini landed in New 
York to begin a tour of the country under 
the direction of William HH. Leahy. Tet 


razzini devosited half her earnings with the 


Court pending the final settlement. 
Marguerite Lemon, the American sopra 
no, will sing in Italian cities next season. 








The Berlin Trio 


EDGAR C. SHERWOOD (Piano) 
HERBERT RILEY, 





GEORGE BUCKLEY (Violin) 
’Cello 
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Sousa Band 


After a Triumphal Tour throughout 


South Africa 


Sailed from Cape Town on April 22d for an extended Tour of 


Tasmania, Australia and New Zealand 


as part of 


‘“*Hround the World Cour”’ 


~ Returning to U.S. 
Management: QUINLAN INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL AGENCY, 1 W. 34th SI. WY. 


Opening Vancouver, B. C. Sept. 21. 
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FORTHCOMING OPERATIC NOVELTIES 


\nnouncement has been made in Musicat AMERICA 
of the operatic novelties to be presented at the Metro 
politan Opera House next season. In a general way 
these novelties present a fundamental difference from 
those which were last year the features of the Metro 
politan season. The composers of the majority of last 
year’s novelties were men whose _ individuality in 
musical composition had already made a greater or less 
impression on the time. The styles of Puccini, 
Humperdinck and Herbert were already well under 
stood by the people, and that of Dukas to some extent 
through his orchestral works. This was scarcely the 
case with Wolf-Ferrari, although his “La Vita Nuova” 
was familiar to some. Moreover, the performance of 
his opera, “Susanne’s Secret,” last year at the Metro 
politan Opera House was not a world premiére, as it 
had previously been heard in Europe, and the same is 
true of “Ariane et Barbe Bleue.” 

The composers of the novelties for the coming season 
are Parker, Giordano and Wolf-Ferrari, the “Mona” 
and “Madame Sans-Géne” of the first two respectively 
being the first performances of those operas anywhere, 
and “Le Donne Curiose” of the latter having already 
been heard in Europe. These composers stand high 
through their successes, operatic and otherwise, but 
their musical individuality is not of the startling, sensa 
tional or iconoclastic sort which quickly takes a definite 
form in the mind of the public. Puccini, Humperdinck, 
Herbert and Dukas came before the people as acknowl- 
edged pathfinders, or, at least, as representatives of 
certamn well-marked and rather highly colored ten 
dencies and styles of the time. To the usual curiosity 
attending the performance of a new work was added, 
in each case, the curiosity of seeing in what manner the 
composer would adhere to, or depart from, his previous 
known style. 

The composers of the novelties for the coming year 
do not stand in this relation to their audience. Their 
music is not a challenge, and about it there are no 
assembled armies waging artistic warfare. They are 
simply known as composers of exceptional ability 

Whether this will incline to make the operatic season 
in New York less brilliant in respect of its novelties 
next Winter is difficult to say. The various compose: 
of the new operas will be present, and that alway 
proves to be a source of interest. 

Interest and curiosity will probably center chiefly 
about Horatio Parker’s “Mona,” as this is the work 
which has taken the Metropolitan Opera Company 
$10,000 prize, and is the peg which will determine how 
tar American operatic composition (at least, so far as 
itis known) will have been set ahead by another season. 
There is no doubt but that its text will reach the high 
water mark as to its literary standard—which is not 
necessarily the same, however, as the making of a suc- 
ces$ as an ideal operatic text. Whether it achieves this 
will appear quickly enough in the performance. With 


arker’s success as an oratorio writer, and his well- 
known skill with the orchestra, the degree of his 
achievement as a stage composer will be watched with 
keen interest. 

The Wolf-Ferrari opera will undoubtedly be rich in 
melodic invention, and potent in charm. Not so mueh 
is to be expected melodically of “Madame Sans-Géne,” 
although it should present considerable stage interest, 
and good orchestration can be depended upon. 

The last year was a banner vear in the production of 
sensational and highly worthy novelties, and one not 


easily to be equaled. 





OSCAR SONNECK’S EUROPEAN MISSION 
Looking toward the ultimate status of America 


the world of what is now coming to be termed “music- 
no more important step has been 


In 


ology,” probably 
taken than that involved in the recent visit of Oscar G. 
Sonneck, of the Division of Music of the Library of 
Congress, to Europe, in his official capacity and as 
delegate to the International Music Congress in Rome 
and the convention of the International Musical Society 
in London. !The facts and immediate results of this 
the issue of 


visit were given in MusicaL AMERICA in 
The future 


July 29 in an article by Waldon Faweett. 
results are likely to be more significant and far-reach- 
ing than would commonly be supposed. 

The music section of the Library of Congress holds 
the same place in relation to the musicology of the 
world that the Metropolitan Opera House in New York 
holds in relation to the world’s opera, or that held by 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra to the world of 
modern orchestral music. Valuable acquisitions to this 
library elevate the quality and possibility of American 
musical life in a manner similar to that in which the 
same end is accomplished by premiéres of the great 
contemporary operas at the Metropolitan Opera House. 
the United States in the center of the 


They place 
The acquisition by Mr. Sonneck of the 


musical stage. 
Albert Schatz manuscripts, as related in Musica 
AMERICA, is such an achievement, and is another strong 
step forward in making this library the extraordinary 
institution which it is rapidly becoming under Mr. 
Sonneck’s progressive régime. 

Of special meaning for the future was also the status 
established for the United States in the recent con 
eress of the International Musical Society in London 
through its delegates, of whom Mr. Sonneck was one. 
The characters of the great countries of the world 
having become defined in most major respects—polit 
cal. commercial and artistic—concerted world progress 
is now the order of the age. In our art of music the 
erowth of the International Music Society is one of 
the most promising signs of the times. It means that 
the musical thinkers of the different countries of the 
world are coming together. This would establish rela- 
tions for the future through which the nations of the 
world would come into closer musical communion with 
each other. It should also lead to a broadening of the 
musical horizon of all nations, and the consequent 
magnifying of achievement. 

The destiny of music as a factor in the development 
of humanity and civilization is still an unknown quan 
tity. It is certain that it will not be fulfilled under con 
ditions of so great an artistic separation of nations as 
now exists, or until there is international understanding 
concerning the present state of music and its future 


uses. 


MODERN ATROCITIES OF STYLE 
The following utterance was forthcoming from the 
great historian of music, Sir Hubert Parry, at one of 
the sessions of the recent congress of the International 
Musical Society at London. 


Music has changed its character. The reason why 
atrocities of style are becoming more and more universal 
and aggressive, is commercialism and the desire to be 
taken notice of. 

Sir Hubert is probably well aware that he is treading 
on dangerous ground in making such a statement, and 
that he is likely to be charged with having become an 
old fogy, unwilling to accept the new. No one knows 
better than he the disparagements which have con 
fronted every advance in the modern dissonantal 
musical scheme, from Beethoven to Debussy. 

The observant and broad-minded musical thinker to 
day, however, must, in a considerable degree, approve 
his pronunciamento. Progress in art is one thing, and 
insane, or even extreme, radicalism quite another. 

At the time of the great Netherland school there 
happened to music a thing precisely similar to that 
which is happening to music to-day. At that time it 
was counterpoint which went to the fatal extreme, 
while to-day it is harmony. The mathematical contra- 
puntal orgies of that school defeated their own object 
by a departure from the common humanity which lies 
at the heart of music, and many of the harmonic 
maunderings of to-day are doing the same thing. 
Beethoven and Wagner did not abuse harmony; they 
pushed it forward along logical musical lines. Their 


greatest successors to-day, at their best, are doing the 
same thing, and have succeeded in establishing a valid 
harmonic scheme which is a striking departure from 
that of the previous generation. But many composers 
of to-day have taken harmonic advance to be a sanc- 
tion of harmonic license. They have trifled with har- 
monic forces and have produced distorted, exaggerated, 
cacophonic effects, which must, in the end, defeat their 
own attempted object. 

In many cases commercialism is undoubtedly to 
blame. Certain clever composers have thought to 
trade on a superficial knowledge of modern harmonic 
discovery, and have produced results futile as far as 
lasting artistic value is concerned, though such achieve- 
ment may have served to draw to them some temporary 
profitable attention. 

It is doubtful, however, if this lies at the root of 
modern “atrocities of style.” The present extreme of 
frenzied harmonics is probably due, in larger measure, 
to an endeavor to push beyond their possibilities the 
new principles revealed by Wagner and Debussy. 





Kred Whitney’s reason for abandoning his “Rosen- 
kavalier” scheme was that he could not expect to make 
his expenses by giving it for twenty weeks in German. 
Well, why not have tried it in English? 





The “eminent Polish hypnotist,” Paderewski, is 


shortly to revisit the United States. 





Tetrazzini must pay Hammerstein $19,250, but she 
may sing where she pleases. Who wouldn’t pay an in 
significant sum like that for such a privilege? 
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Vacation Time with Francis Maclennan 


_The American tenor, Francis Maclennan, of the Ber- 
lin Opera, is here shown with his little son on the 
beach of Swinemiinde, a Summer resort on the Baltic 
near Berlin. It is at Swinemiinde that the singer and 
his family spend a large part of their annual vacation. 

Samaroff-Stokovski— Mrs. Leopold Stokovski (Olga 
Samaroff) has gained her husband’s consent to play a 
tew concerts this season, instead of waiting until 1912 
1913, as she had originally intended. In their beautiful 
home near Munich the pianist is working up a fine 
repertoire for these concerts. She will appear with the 
Boston and Cincinnati orchestras, and will give several 
recitals in the larger cities. 

Humperdinck—Humperdinck, the composer, does 
not take himself too seriously. To the question “Did 
you always wish to be a composer?” he retorted 
quickly, “Yes. At first I thought that I should be a 
second Beethoven; presently I found that to be another 
Schubert would be good; later I would have been con 
tent to be a Lortzing; then, gradually satisfied with less 
and less, | was resigned to be a Humperdinck.” 

Jonas—Alberto Jonas, the Spanish-American pianist, 
recently received trom one of the largest Berlin music 
firms an account of the number of photographs and 
post-cards of him that they sold during the musical 
season. They numbered 420 cabinet pictures, ten large 
photos and more than five hundred post-cards. “As a 
curiosity,’ writes the music firm, “we may inform you 
that six of your large pictures were sold as models to 
schools of painting.” 

Parlow—Kathleen Parlow, the violinist, has been 
spending the Summer at Dedham, Essex, England, 
where, on July 20, she played her first game of tennis 
for the season. “Just at present, so long as I have my 
tennis, I don’t mind if all the music in the world dis 
appears,” says Miss Parlow, for she is very fond of the 
sport. “Although, of course,” she hastens to add, “that 
mood won't last.” Miss Parlow will spend August at 
Elstead in Surrey. 

Paderewski.—When Paderewski made his latest ap 
pearance in London some of his critics noted that he 
had changed considerably in several particulars from 
the Paderewski of old. His hair had grown iron-gray 
and was “quite tidy.” His old imperious manner (who 
has not seen him raising a storm over the height of the 
piano stool?) had given place to a strictly businesslike 
air. Indeed, his whole aim, declared an observer, 
seemed to be to avoid applause—“as if Paderewski, es 
pecially when he is playing to Chopin, could.” 
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REAL TEST OF A SINGING TEACHER 


The One Who Makes Much of Unpromising Material is the Genu- 
inely Successful One—Are Extraordinary Vocal Gifts 
Necessary to Success in Singing? 








By ARTHUR J. HUBBARD 


SEE quoted the words of Mme. Home- 
nye, Signora della Moda, and many 
other noted and worthy artists apropos of 
the “methods” of divers teachers of sing- 
ing. They express much that is true, and 
much that is misleading. The word of many 





Arthur J. Hubbard, Vocal Teacher, of 
Boston 


excellent artists regard to the teaching 
of their Art is not to be relied upon for 
various reasons, one of which is the fact 
that they themselves, in many cases, have 
arisen in the world despite the fact that 
they have never studied with a competent 
teacher. This may seem a curious state 
ment to many, but the fact remains. 

One of the leading operatic baritones, 
whose name is a household word in this 
country, and who has had a long and hon- 
orable career, said in my presence that he 
had never taken a vocal lesson in his life; 
that when very young he was an instru 
mentalist in the orchestra of one of the 
leading opera houses in Europe, and that 
he had learned all that he knew of singing 
through the imitation of the singers he had 
constantly heard. 

His is by no means an isolated case. 
Occasionally a person is gifted with a 
voice so easy and natural that, combined 
with inborn musical taste, imitative faculty, 
naturally good judgment, and at the same 
time, unusual opportunity for observation, 
great things are accomplished. 

Others equally gifted study with in- 
competent instructors, and in spite of the 
fact, get to be accomplished artists, and in- 


cidentally make a fine reputation for some 
unworthy teacher. 

In short, many who attain greatness do 
so by the “grace of God,” and no thanks 
due to any one else. The strictures of 
such on the province of the competent vocal 
instructor must of necessity be of little 
value. Must one have extraordinary gifts, 
and must they infallibly appear at the be- 
ginning in order that success may be at- 
tained ? 

Not necessarily. There are many rec- 
orded instances of singers who began with 
very intractable voices and who worked a 
long time with little encouragement, yet 
who, through their own efforts and those 
of a competent guide, have succeeded in 
developing fine voices and have attained 
the highest places in the artistic world. 

Pupils seek a teacher, the teacher hears 
the voice. Is it worth while to spend time 
and money in its cultivation? Occasionally 
it is seen at once that it is, but many times 
the teacher says: “I don’t know; your voice 
is so disguised by the way vou use it that 
| cannot tell. The only way to find out is 
to dig off the rubbish that conceals your 
true voice and then we can tell, providing 
that in the meantime you display the 
requisite mental qualifications.” 

Which wins? The one who at the be- 
ginning displays a voice of beauty and 
capacity, or the one with the disguised 
voice? Sometimes one; sometimes the 
other; and sometimes both. But the one 
with the disguised voice wins as often as 
the other, if he is fortunate enough to find 
the competent guide. 

Sometimes he is hard to find; the fact of 
his competence or incompetence is not so 
easily detected. It is easy to say “a tree 
is known by its fruit.” But apples have 
been known to be tied on a lilac tree, as the 
song goes, And the foxy teacher seeking 
réclame tries many games, some of which 
succeed in deceiving the unwary. 

\ teacher should not be judged so much 
by what he makes of a voice that is fine 
in the beginning, as by what he accomplishes 
with those that are intractable and seem- 
ingly of no great value in the initial stages 
of development. In such cases the teacher 
must be acquainted with the laws that gov 
ern the use of the voice and must proceed 
in logical order to train both voice and 
mind, until the refractory, intractable voice 
obeys the will of the trained mind. This is 
no easy task, and often requires great 
judgment and experience. 

Those who are truly competent and suc- 
ceed in such work should be honored. And 
artists who are such “by the grace of God,” 
that is to say, those who are artists only 
because their gifts of voice and instincts 
make them so, should do a little thinking 
before they venture to criticise that of 
which they really know so little. 

BosTON, July 20. 





MILWAUKEE ASSURED OF 
ITS SEASON OF OPERA 


Four Performances by Chicago Com- 
pany Already Arranged for Next 
Winter—Scale of Prices Raised 


MILWAUKEE, July 31.—Milwaukee will 
have a second season of metropolitan grand 
opera. The Milwaukee Grand Opera Com- 
mittee, of which Mrs. Clara Bowen Shep 
ard, the city’s leading impresario, is chair 
man, has closed contracts with Andreas 
Dippel, general manager of the Chicago 
Grand Opera Company, for four perform- 
ances during the 1911-12 season, the dates 
being November 24, December 8, Decem- 
ber 29 and January 5. The casts and operas 
will be selected later. 

Last season Milwaukee was favored with 
a season of three operas, “Salomé,” 
“Thais” and “The Girl of the Golden 
West.” While the citizens’ committee suf- 
fered a small deficit on the enterprise it has 
willingly gone to work and closed contracts 
for another season. Instead of asking for 
a guaranty fund at once a campaign to sell 
boxes has been started and the result of 
this sale will determine the amount of the 
fund required as a guaranty. 

This year’s operas will be sung in the 
Pabst Theater, the committee having aban 
doned the idea of repeating the season in 
the Auditorium, because there seems to be 
no inclination to heed the committee’s de- 
mand for alterations of the stage and seat- 


ing arrangements, upon which features 
there was much complaint last season. The 
scale of prices in the smaller Pabst will 
also.be higher than in the large Audito- 
rium, being for the 1911-12 season $10 for 
box seats, $7 for the best seats on the floor; 
$5, $3 and $2 for the remainder of the 
house, and $1.50 for the gallery. The 
highest price asked last season was $7 for 
box seats and $5 for best floor seats. 

Mrs. Shepard will again have the man- 
agement of the opera season. She made 
the previous season a brilliant success, de- 
spite the small deficit, in the face of great 
obstacles. 

The opera season will not be a profit- 
making enterprise, the idea of leading Mil- 
waukee citizens and music-lovers being to 
accentuate the interest in opera and bring 
nearer the day when Milwaukee shall have 
a grand opera house of her own and not 
be dependent upon rather unsatisfactory 
buildings that serve varied purposes. 


M. N. S. 


Director Gatti-Casazza Becomes Theatri- 
cal Costumer 

Belief has gained ground in certain 
quarters that Giulio Gatti-Casazza expects 
to add to his present duties as impresario 
of the Metropolitan Opera House the func- 
tion of theatrical costumer. lle has 
bought out the costuming establishment 
of Ernest Castelbert in West Forty-first 
street, New York. Castelbert was for five 
vears in charge of the costumes used by 
members of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
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pany and had also been stage manager for 
the late Heinrich Conried. With the ad- 
vent of Mr. Gatti-Casazza he gave up hi 
duties as manager, but continued his cos 
tuming trade. Last year he returned to 
europe to live and his costume shop was 
put on the market. Mr. Gatti-Casazza in 
vestigated the affairs of the business thor 
oughly before departing for Europe this 
Summer and then determined upon its 
purchase. 


TITO RICORDI’S VIEW 





Italian Publisher States Arguments For 
and Against Opera in English 


“After serious consideration given to the 
practicability of opera sung in English,” 
writes Tito Ricordi, the Italian music pub- 
lisher, in the Sunday Magazine, “I am free 
to say that the English language lends it- 
self better to singing than does either the 
krench or the German; but it must be sung 
in a particular fashion, distinct, and to a 
certain degree with exaggerated pronuncia- 
tion. 

“The argument against the English lan 
vuage for singing purposes is that it con 
tains too many vowels, because it is too 
monosyllabic, and because quantities of 
words end with consonants. In reality the 
English language contains more open 
vowels than French. Monosyllables are of 
great service in music that is to be de- 
claimed. As for melodies, we know that 
monosyllables are often vocalized, even in 
the Italian language, which is so rich in 
polysyllabic words. 

“As the English language does lend itself 
to singing why is it that America compels, 
largely through fashion I suppose, its young 
singers to mispronounce foreign languages 
in place of learning their mother tongue? 
Why does she prefer them to become Ital 
ian, French and German parrots instead of 
American nightingales ? 

“To understand the words of a singer is 
one of my greatest enjoyments of the op 
era, and the fact that a number of foreign 
singers have defective diction is not a fact 
that proves that the words are of no im 
portance. Words are of vast importance 
in singing, It is the words that have most 
often fired the creative brain of the com 


poser to set down the beautiful music he 
has Piven us. 

“America has her great actresses. She 
has produced some great singers. Granted 
then, that the American girl can act, and 
that she can sing, the one great stumbling 
block in her way to greater success—the al 
most futile attempt to master the European 
language—should be removed. Such im 
pediment put in her way to check her am 
bition to win artistic success should be con 
sidered in adapting the American singer to 
the environment of the [English language. 

“If opera sung in English is made beauti 
ful, it is because the singer knows her lan- 
guage, knows how to enunciate properly, 
and knows how to translate the role with 
the soul and the voice of a musician, and 
not with the soul of a poet and the handi 
cap of a strange language.” 


Scheidemantel 
*[From the New York Post] 


\n artist of the type of Victor Maurel 
and Maurice Renaud is the werman bari- 
tone Karl Scheidemantel, who has retired 
from the stage after being a member of 
the Royal Opera in Dresden for a quarter 
of a century, When he had a new role to 
learn he began by studying the subject ot 
the opera from a historic point of view, 
reading all available books bearing on it. 
Then he turned to the text and the music, 
learning both together. To make sure of 
his memory he then copied his part and 
compared it with the score. He paid great 
attention to make-up and designed his own 
costumes. Already as a school boy he had 
distinguished himself by his talent for 
drawing, and subsequently, after studying 
with Preller, he became an expert painter. 


His voice matured early; at the age ot 
seventeen he already Sane aritone, Two 
vears later he made his début at Weimar 
as lVolfram, in “Tannhauser.’ llis fare 
well appearance in Dresden was as Hans 
Sachs, in “Die Meistersinget During his 
twenty-five years’ connection with the Dres 
den (Jpera he sane no tewer than 132 dit 
ferent baritone parts 

Dresden, to \N\ have a Liszt Festival 
in October. organized y Emil Kronke, 


the pianist 
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FROM “‘MUSICAL AMERICA” READERS 








Would Give American Opera Aspirants 
a Chance at Home 


To the Editor of Musicat AMERICA: 


The New York Sun of July 19 published 
a long article concerning the vicissitudes 
of an American singer who tried to win 
fame in grand opera in Italy by a short cut. 
This is only one of many like cases that 
come to light, while many of those who 
have had the same experience have kept 
silent. 

It seems to me that victims will be num- 
berless until operatic aspirants come to the 
conclusion‘ that, in order to sing Italian 
opera in Italy, it is necessary for them to 
know the language perfectly. This applies 
also to Germany and France—countries 
which for centuries have excelled in music. 
Of foreign singers the Russians are most 
apt to sing well in different languages, be- 
cause they receive a very thorough linguistic 
education in their schools. 

American singers, who hear of the great 
success Of some American who has gained 
fame in Germany, France or Italy, must 
consider the number of years of hard study 
both for the languages and voice which they 
have received in the very country where 
they have begun their success. The thea- 
ters where grand opera is given in Europe 
are too few to engage all the talent which 
is native born, and it is absolutely neces- 
sary for American aspirants to make them- 
selves, if not superior, at least equal, to 
European singers if they hope to fight suc- 
cessfully for engagements in Europe. 

Last year, after long meditation as to 
the possibility of opening a field for Amer- 
ican singers who aspire to grand opera, | 
launched the project of an association of 
American singers, to produce grand opera 
in English, so enabling the aspirants to 


sing in their own country and in the Eng- 
lish language. By the realization of this 
project I thought America would be freed 


from her dependence on Europe so far as 
opera is concerned and singers would have 
a large field here to become professionals, 
avoiding the risk of a little success gained 
by spending a great deal of time and money 
abroad. According to this project mem- 
bers of the association would pay only one 
dollar per month, and I expected that not 
only singers, but all musicians and music- 
lovers of this country, would join, which 
would not only benefit the musician but 
further the musical progress of the nation 
in general. I addressed some thousand 
circulars to the most prominent musicians, 
vocal teachers and to many newspapers, but 
the only support I had was from my pupils, 
who were as enthusiastic about it as I 
was. I expected, too, that most prominent 
teachers after reading the circular would 
become interested and meet to discuss how 
this project could best be carried out. But 
no one came forward, nor did the press 
give the scheme any attention. Why was 
that? Because this project was launched 
by an Italian? 

If readers of Mustcat AMERICA are in- 
terested in my project, I should be glad to 
send them a circular and give as much 
information as they may require, to con- 
vince them of its worth. Through such a 
way only could America, in a short time, 
become a musical nation and stand among 
the first. American singers spend their 
money in their own country for their mu- 
sical training and obtain as refined cultiva- 
tion as they could abroad, and the specu- 
lation of men who deceive people who are 


ignorant of the laws and regulations of the 
theaters of Europe would be stopped. 
Griorcio M, SuLLI,. 
New York, July 21, rorr. 


The Exclusion of English from Opera 
To the Editor of MusicAL AMERICA: 

In reading a telegram to a Chicago paper 
announcing that Henry Russell, of the Bos- 
ton Opera, planned to have three choruses 
at that institution’ next seasor . 
Italian and German—I have wondered 
why he stopped at three languages! Really, 
we are a wonderful people! It seems in- 
comprehensible that in conservative Boston, 
where some of our best English is spoken, 
and the national spirit is so alive, the pub- 
lic is willing to continue to support opera 
in which our national language plays no 
role. It means the continued stifling of 
our own musical art so long as this polyglot 
system (excluding English) is allowed to 
continue. America and England in this 
branch of art seem to be wilfully neglect- 
ful. If we insist upon our plays being 





given in English why do we not follow 
other countries (that make music) and 
have our language sung as well? What 


can there be for the composer of 
vocal music in America and England so 
long as these conditions last? There re- 
mains but the steps they have taken—too 
many of them and for too long—of seeking 
other countries, denying their mother- 
tongue, renouncing their country and be- 
coming foreigners. Should opera be for 
the few, who haye the leisure to learn one 
or more foreign languages, and for our 
foreign citizens, or for Americans? 
A Music Lover. 

July 24, I9rt. 


outlook 


Chicago, 


Educational Value of Talking-Machine 


To the Editor of MusicAL AMERICA: 


I was pleased to note Miss Powell’s com- 
ments on the educational value of the talk- 
ing-machine. I believe I can truthfully 
claim to be an authority upon this subject. 

Seven years ago I knew the “William 
Tell” overture and snatches of a few others, 
nameless then. To-day there is hardly an 
opera, suite, overture or national air of 
good music that is unfamiliar, The best 
organization, artists and particulars about 
them are equally familiar. Mine is but one 
case in thousands. 

During these seven years I have gathered 
a collection of disk records which I claim 
is the finest in North America. This re- 
sult has been attained by careful weeding 
out and replacing records and scouring five 
continents for the best. Now I possess the 
finest efforts of hundreds of the best bands, 
orchestras, musicians, singers and artists of 
more than thirty nations. I have had the 
pleasure of having my suggestions adopted 
by more than one important record-manu- 
facturing firm. I mention these facts not 
to “blow my horn” but as proofs that I 
know “what I am talking about.” 

The great majority of record buyers make 
the mistake of buying records from one 
firm’s catalog alone. No one firm can fur- 
nish the best of everything, and I there- 
fore advise all talking-machine enthusiasts 
to consult no prejudice or nationality in 
music and to form their collection by care- 
fully choosing the best from varied sources 
at home and abroad. 

A. S. McCormick, M.D. 


Akron, O., July 22, 1911. 





Singing Convention in Oklahoma 


MounTAIN Park, OKtaA., July 31.—The 
Oklahoma State Singing Convention took 
place in Mountain Park, July 28, 29 and 
30. Among those in charge were H. N. 
Lincoln of St. Louis, William Ramsey of 
Little Rock, Ark., E. R. Latta of Osterdock, 
la., and Mrs. Claude Steele of Muskogee, 
Okla., who is a member of the board of 
directors of the National Federation of 
Musical Clubs. The programs of each of 
the three meetings included band concerts, 
piano recitals, choral singing and addresses 
on musical topics by the above mentioned 


persons and others. 





American Baritone for Savage “Girl” 


Henry W. Savage has 
engagement of Thomas H. Chalmers for 
the baritone part of Jake Wallace, the trav- 
eling camp minstrel in Puccini’s “The Girl 


announced the 


of the Golden West,” in English. In Mr. 
Savage’s recent visit to Milan he heard 
Chalmers sing and immediately engaged 
him. Mr. Chalmers was once the baritone 
in the choir of the Church of the Ascen- 
sion, Fifth avenue and Tenth street, New 
York, and made his professional début at 
the West End Theater, this city, as Valen- 
tine, in “Faust,” in 1907. He then went to 
Milan, where he studied under Lombardi 
and others. After two years he made his 
debut in Italy last year as Marcello, in “Bo- 
heme.” His repertoire embraces eighteen 
operas, including “The Barber of Seville,” 
‘Aida,” “Faust,” “Boheme,” “Favorita,” 
“Pagliacci,” “Traviata” and “Lucia.” 


Alfred Szendrei, who is to conduct most 
of the German works given by Andreas 
Dippel’s Chicago-Philadelphia forces next 
Winter, is engaged for the Hamburg Mu- 
nicipal Opera, where he will be Felix Wein- 
gartner’s chief assistant in 1912-13 
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MR EDDY’S REGITAL interpretations were invariably satisfying. 
She disclosed, with signal discrimination, a 
) seise of dramatic valves, and her vocalism | 4 ROUND THE WORLD WITH SOUSA 


was at all times perfection itself. llearty 
APPLAUDED BY 6 00 and prolonged applause indicated the pleas- . ; 
j ure which the audience derived from her A Minstrel Show by the Band En Route from South Africa to 


singing. Mr. Eddy accompanied her at the Australia—Warm Welcome in Sydney 


piano with gratifying results. 


Eminent Organist Gives Distinctive Mr. Wield was also enthusiastically ap- 














Program at Ocean Grove plauded. He has a splendid, resonant voice, 
Hi Wif A ‘a . ’ which he uses with skill. Pr, M. K, (Special Correspondence of MuSICcAI \ MERICA) ranged by the Professional Musicians’ As- 
18 ite ssisting — _— ie ee sociation of New South Wales. Mr. Beeby, 
SypNeEy, N. S. W., May 20.—After finish the Minister of Public Instruction, wel- 





ee oe PPO 3S ing the South Afric: our, Sousa his ape 
Ocean Grove, N. J., July 31.—More than the South African tour, Sousa and comed the band on behalf of the govern- 


hte : band sailed from Capetown on the White . hy : - 
6,000 persons, nearly all Summer residents METROPOLITAN STAR Star liner Fouls for eet The voyage Ment oF New South Wales, and Mr. Sousa 
oti é é alia, Me responded for the band. In the afternoon 


~f » Alauy, srcawu-c » ame -_ ha 2 acta smataa ave s+] 10 -” F 
of the New Jersey shore, enjoyed the oppor FEEDING DOVES OF lasted nineteen days without sight of land. the ncmmbers of ‘the hand were ohecenth 


It was cold, as we sailed a southern cours¢ 


tunity of hearing Clarence Eddy considered ' ' ’ : 
2 g J? s , V ° , . entertaine 1 at th ; Mu 1Cclat ( ] l OMS 
‘ P » =F os : , ST. MARK * ENICE in order to take advantage Ot an easterly Later in the W el the poe 4 \ pe. noi 
wil ( \ S a ( = S1Cl« » 


by many to be the -world’s leading concert . 
ocean current, so the library and smoking 











organist, in a recital at the big auditorium room were used more than the decks. Dur chartered a small steamer and _ took the 
, ° rr. — Oe UN « NO. hy ; ) ‘ ) yan TT ¢ er . 

last \\ ednesdav evening, The attair was ing the trip we encountered some rough band tor an afternos ns sail about Sydney 
harbor, which is considered one of the most 


seas and the “fiddles” were called into use 
for the dining tables—the first time that ‘ . . 
< Our opening concert in Sydney was the 
the Jonic had used them in three years In ; ; ne 7 
. . “er : scene of unusual enthusiasm. The fine 
mid-ocean the ship’s physician was taken . bie 
, "fateh Town Hall was filled to overflowing and 
seriously ill and Dr. William Lowe, our z Riera : 
every number on the program was followed 


tympani player, took charge of him and all : , 
I I 5 by an unmistakable demand for an encore 


his patients very successfully until we . ‘eg . 
lan l Miss Root and Miss Zedeler each received 
anded. : 
po , ; , handsome bouquets. After playing a three 
[he most interesting event of the voyage weeks’ engagement in Sydney the band will 


of especial interest in that it provided a beautiful harbors in the world. 
sample of the programs Mr. Eddy will pre- 
sent throughout his next trans-continental 
tour, during which he will have, as he had 
on this occasion, the assistance of his 
gifted wife, the contralto. William Wield, 
baritone, was another artist who added to 





the evening’s enjoyment. : 7 
was a minstrel show given by members of make a tour of the larger Austr: lis in cities. 
Organists from all parts of the country, the band under the general direction of Al c 27m. 
who are gathering here in connection with fred Knecht. whose enthusiasm was very — iol 
the forthcoming convention of the National contagious. Of course no music could be Mannes Recitals at Bar Harbor 


\ssociation of Organists, were in evidence 
throughout the audience, and they were 
unanimous in according Mr. Eddy the 
highest praise for the artistry displayed in 
his recital. 


purchased, so several favorite songs of the 
minstrel stage were scored from memory 
and new songs were composed for the o: 

casion by members of the band. The ship’s 
purser arranged an attractive stage setting 
and light effects on the saloon deck and the 
audience that assembled was so large that it 
caused the ship to list aport. 


Mr. and Mrs. David Mannes, whose in 
teresting sonata recitals for violin and 
piano have been features of the New York 
season for six years, are extending their 
work this year. On July 29 they gave the 
first concert of the Summer at the Build 
ing of Arts at Bar Harbor, where four 


The program follows: 


l‘antasia and fugue in G minor, Bach; baritone 


solo, “Vision Fugitive,”’ from Massenet’s ‘“‘Hér- P . mecert re given each Su rt ‘ li 
odiade”’; “Evensong,” Edward F. Johnston; Varia- An old-time first part was put on with CeEES ait Bere COC |» aeeEEACE O aud) 
tions de Concert. Joseph Bonnet: contraito aria songs. choruses and good-natured roasts on ences of the Summer residents. Other art 
from Gounod’s “Sapho’’; Schubert’s “By the Sea,” all present Miss Zedeler assisted in the ists in the coming concerts of this series 


are Mme. Rider-Kelsey, Claude Cunning 
ham, Courtlandt Palmer and Sigismond 
Stojowsk1, 4a and Mrs. Mannes have 


arranged by Clarence Eddy; Thomas J. Crawford’s 
Toccata in F minor; J. Lemmens’s “The Storm 
Fantasie’; Epic Ode (tone poem), Ralph H. Bel- 


minstrel orchestra, but she refused to black 
up. Said she was afraid it might not come 











lairs; “The Hour of Joy,” Enrico Bossi; songs - ’ 
for contralto, “OQ Weine Nicht” (Anon) and on and waest Sung %0 take any chances. al rranged | irivate subscription a se- 
Nevin’s “An African Love Song’’; Vorspiel to = - ; : \n olio followed, consisting of several sO aris ws rial Crt] hg el 
“Lohengrin,’”” Wagner: Festival March. William Olive Fremstad in Venice stunts bv the band members and an orig ries of esate morning musicales similar 
ei EEDING tl love }. a Marks i inal song and dance by the Misses Sousa, 0 those given with such success last Wintet 
The element of novelty lominated i Ne ule Coves OF ok Marks 1 For the finale Mr. Sousa contributed the at the homes of Mrs. Otto H. Kahn, Mrs. 
thi as war vhi . i q an he dal “ Venice seems to be a favorite occupa following words which were sung to the Harry Payne Whitney and Mrs, Henry L. 
) « < < - : 7 , 7 » o . ; oT, , “wT ed S . 5 . an a . 
Ss ] . ain, which rs ae le distinc tion ot the song-birds of opera in their music of “In Darkest Africa.” from his Wardwell in New York. The Summer se 
ion of being tia a ‘E argely ol Ped. Summer flittings through Europe. This suite. “Three Quotations” , ries will be given at Jordon Pond, Mt. Des 
ey music, 1¢ new ~vensong ol “U~ time it 1s Mme. Olive l'remstad who is ré- . = , ert, on Thursday mornings, \ugcust ce, 27 
ward I’. Johnston proved especially worthy galing the feathered beggars, who have “Oh Kaflir girls, and 24. 
as descriptive music, and enabled Mr. Eddy grown so fat on tourist offerings that often With kinky curls — . — 
to show his mastery of the organ. ‘The -— os ~arce ; And teeth like pearls, . ; . og 
tonal effec ‘re beautifully : ‘ked oe ae We're off, tho’ it may griey uy Sammarco’s London Success in “Secret 
onal € ects were beautifully worke out Incidentally, may one congratulate the For heaven knows, tr 
and the audience allowed no doubt to exist soprano of the Metropolitan Opera upon My dusky rose, of Suzanne 
~ “arn: ste ¢ rears ts ’ > : . . ol eer ore lothes . 
concerning - nen of the compo- having apparently relinquished her idea of ¥ IF ante fem oo I ee LoNnpON, July 29.—Mario Sammarco has 
sition and the s illful manner in which it changing her front name from “Olive” to duplicated his American success in the Lon- 
was revealed. M. Bonnet’s Variations de “Qjivia.” It is as “Olive” that opera-goers The show was thoroughly enjoyed and a (lon performance of “The Secret of Suz- 
Concert heured as another novelty. It was will always think of one of their most ad- goodly sum was cleared for the Sailors’ anne.” The little opera made a decided 
— to Mr. Eddy, who played it bril mired of Wagnerian heroines, and any at- Widows’ and Orphans’ Fund, hit with Covent Garden audiences, as well 
dantly. ae : tempt to = the name is sure to meet, We landed at Ilobart, crossed ‘Tasmania is the London press. ‘The latter is en- 
Again in Schubert's “By the Sea,” which as in the case in question, with blank un by train, boarded the SS. Natamahana, thusiastic in praise of Signor Sammarcos 
Mr. Eddy himself had arranged for the recomuiiien, sailed up the Yarra river to Melbourne, beautiful singing and admirable interpreta- 
organ, he exhibited consummate skill in pro- (ashes , then went by express to Sydney. Here a tion One paper declared that his every 
ducing telling effects. The remainder of Andrew de Ternant, of London, is col- most cordial welcome awaited us. Mr. gesture was a “perfect study of dramatic 
his numbers reached the high standard he lecting material for an internatio nal biblio Sousa and the women in open carriages and art,” and all dwelt upon his decided talents 
had established at the outset and enthu- yraphical dictionary of writers on music, the members of the band in drags were es as a comedian. 
siasm ran high throughout the recital. which will contain notices of more than corted from the station to the Lown Hall seamen ara _ 
- late Co Gar opera season was 
Mrs. Eddy was received with marked 5,000 authors, from the earliest to the pres- by the massed bands of Sydney. At the The late Covent n-ragee " : i : 
favor. Her voice is of fine quality and her ent _ times. Town Hall a public reception had been ar- Cleotonte Campaninis eighth in London, 
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“ MUSICOLONY ” 


Sig. Giusseppi Campanari, the great baritone of 
the Metropolitan Opera House, says: 
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chanted that I became a member at once and in- 
vested in one of the park lots.” 

For particulars address “Musicolony,” 1 East 
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NEW MUSIC—VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL 








A excellent setting* of Edward Row- 

land Sill’s poem, “The Fool’s Prayer,” 
by Henry Holden Huss, for chorus of 
men’s voices with bass-baritone solo and 
piano accompaniment, has recently been 
published by G. Schirmer, New York, It 
is a modern choral work in which the com- 
poser has reflected the spirit of the p: 
with singular success. 

The work opens with tnree measures of 
introduction in the piano, bringing in the 
chorus ff on the main theme, followed by 
some very effective free imitation, a cap- 
ella. A “Poco piu lento” section is next 
heard on the words “The jester doffed his 
cap and bells,” which Mr. Huss has pic- 
tured with fine dramatic insight. An in- 
terlude in the piano ushers in the solo for 
bass baritone Solenne e’ maestoso, a melody 
of great beauty and impressive in its dig- 
nity. The interest is maintained through- 
out by the accompaniment with its shifting 
harmonic scheme and a tremendous climax 
is reached; the solo voice enters again und 
closes with “But Thou, O Lord, Be Merei- 
ful to Me, a Fool,” to which the composer 
has supplied a musical phrase that is in- 
tensely pathetic in substance and moving 
in its effect. After the jester has finished, 
the chorus enters and the King makes the 
same prayer, given out in the solo vorce 
with a humming accompaniment in the 
chorus. The close of the composition 15 
managed with great skill, the chorus sing 
ing the prayer which both the Fool and che 
King have made, with soft, telling har- 
monies in the piano. 

Mr. Huss has again in this work demon- 
strated his right to be reckoned a leader in 
American composition, for his music is 
marked by the three qualities that go to 
make great music, namely, invention, art- 
istic workmanship and sincerity and _ se- 
riousness of mind. Male chorus literature 
is none too rich in big, serious composi 
tions, and this work should find a place on 
the programs of all male choruses that have 
the abiltty to interpret Mr. Huss’s music. 
The vocal narts are difficult, calling for 
tenors with high range and basses who can 
sing low E with ease. The piano part is 
full, making considerable demands on the 
player, but is very effective and furnishes a 
perfect background for the chorus. 


; 


ROM the press of the Wilford Music Co. 
of Los Angeles, Cal., come two un- 
usually interesting sets of children’s songs 
by Alberta N. Burton. The text of the 
first set, “Winter Songs,’f is by Percy 
Blackmer, while the words of the second, 
“A Regular Circus Bear,’+ are the work of 
the composer herself. The four or five 
songs of each set are, in the main, quite 
simple, yet they are each and every one full 
of genuine melodic charm and no little skill 
of harmonic workmanship. Indeed, Miss 
Burton, without ever forcing or exagger- 
ating effects, contrives to impart a really 
modern atmosphere to these little works. 
Perhaps the most interesting of the lot in 
this respect is “The Desert Ship” song, in 
the second collection, in the harmonies and 
modulations of which the composer shows 
herself to have been strongly influenced by 
Grieg. Its melody is simple and unpreten- 
tious as such, but a genuinely exotic tinge 
which lifts it far above the commonplace is 
imparted to the whole thing by the cleverly 
used augmented harmonies and pedal fifths. 
Miss Burton’s songs are infinitely supe- 
rior to the general run of this class of com- 
positions and they ought to find much favor 
with singers. In the hands of such an 
artist as Kitty Cheatham they could not fail 
to captivate an audience. 
e ¢ 4 
|» the realm of sacred music some excel- 
lent new anthemst are published by the 
Ditson Press. H. J. Stewart’s “tlymn of 
Penitence” is a good anthem, with soprano 
solo, also containing some excellent quasi 
Gregorian whole-tone effects in the choral 
composer's “Lord, En- 


part. The same 
is described as a peni- 


throned in Heaven” 


*“THe Foot’s Prayer.” Part-song for chorus 
of men’s voices with base baritone solo and piano 
accompaniment. By Henry Holden Huss. Pub 
lished by G. Schirmer, New York. Price, 15 cents 
net. 


“Winter Sonos” and “A ReGcurtar Circus 
BEAR By Alberta N. Burton. The Wilford 
Music Co., Los Angeles. The Oliver Ditson Cx 


New York Price 50 cents each. 


tential anthem and is also interesting. 

Irénée Beroé’s “Life Forevermore” is 
melodious, though hardly devotional in na- 
ture. There is a splendid climax toward 
the end and the voice writing is satis- 
factory. 

George A. Burdett’s “Enthroned on 
High, Almighty Lord,” is rather stiff and 
unattractive and gives out nothing new to 
the examiner. It contains a solo for a bass 
voice. 

In “I Love the Lord,” E, S. Hosmer has 
written a good anthem, with a fine alto 
solo. The organ part is interesting and 
free in style and the writing for the solo 
voice with the chorus is effective. 

Adolf Frey has done a notable piece of 
work in his “In Thee, O Lord, Do I Put 
My Trust.” A simple but beautiful intro- 
duction ushers in the chorus on a well 
defined theme. The bass solo is good and 
the working Out of the material musicianly. 
It avoids the banal and is strong in its ap- 
peal. 

* * 

ROIS miniatures pour piano,”** by 

Arne Oldberg, op. 27, are among the 
recent piano publications of G., Schirmer, 
New York. They are: 1. Badinage, 2. In- 
termezzo, 3. Carillon, and originally ap- 
peared as publications of the Wa-Wan 
Press of Newton Centre, Mass., a press 
which has done excellent work in bringing 
out the compositions of the young Amer- 
icans, many of whom have since established 
reputations for themselves. 

Arne Oldberg is one of these and ie- 
cently received a prize for his Symphony 
in F Minor in the competition of the Na- 
tional Federation of Women’s Clubs. 

The three pieces under consideration are 
aptly termed miniatures, for they are small 
in scope, but finely wrought in workman- 
ship. The least satisfactory is the first, 
}adinage, which hardly expresses its title. 
It is a little waltz movement in capricious 
style, with some excellent harmonic color- 
ing, but fails to interest the hearer in any- 
thing more than a passing way. 

The Intermezzo is lovely in more ways 
than one. Melodic, with varying rhythm, 
it holds one from the first measure to the 
last. The three-part song form is carried 
out, but is not conspicuous, the continuity 
of the composition going far to keep the 
form in the background. In his Carillon 
Mr. Oldberg has been extraordinarily suc- 
cessful. Beginning in the upper register 
of the piano, he gives out his bell theme, 
a succession of fourths and thirds, for the 
most part. Then he introduces the theme 
a third lower, fff, while the original theme 
forms in sixths the natural “harmonics” of 
the new statement. These “harmonics” are 
to be played very softly. And so he pro- 
ceeds, always keeping his theme moving 
somewhere in his parts and constantly add- 
ing new, interesting material. It is very 
dainty and should be played often. 

The pieces show marked talent in cre- 
ative work and are well planned for the 
piano. They are fairly difficult and re- 
quire a pianist of more than average abil- 
ity to interpret them satisfactorily. 

* + * 


AN interesting composition for the organ 

is Edmondstoune Duncan's “Postlude” 
in E flat, just issued by the Oliver Ditson 
Co. It ts conceived in conventional organ 
style, with some very effective choral-like 
episodes and will make a suitable number 
for the close of a service. 

“Hymn OF PENITENCE.”’ Anthem for mixed 
voices. By H. J. Stewart. Price, 10 cents. 

“Lorp ENTHRONED IN HEAVEN.” Anthem for 
mixed voices. By H. J. Stewart. Price, 10 cents, 

“Lire ForEVERMORE.”’ Anthem for mixed voices. 
By Irénee Bergé. Price, 12 cents. 

“ENTHRONED ON HiGH, ALMIGHTY Lorp.” An- 
them for mixed voices. By George A. Burdett. 
Price, 10 cents, 

“T Love THE Lorp.”” Anthem for mixed voices. 
By E. S. Hosmer. Price, 10 cents. 

“In Tuee, O Lorp, Do I Put My Trust.” An- 
them for mixed voices. ty Adolf Frey. Price, 
12 cents. 

All published by The Oliver Ditson Company, 
Boston, Mass. 

****TROIS MINIATURES POUR PIANO.” By Arne 
Oldberg, op. 27. Published by G. Schirmer, New 
York Price, 50 cents each. 


Theodore Bauer Back from Europe 

Theodore H. Bauer, press representative 
of the Boston Opera House, arrived from 
urope on the Mauretania July 27. 





SONCS BY 


CELESTE D, HECKSCHER 


The buoyant and beautiful melodic inspiration 
animating all of CELESTE D. HECKSCHER’S 
Compositions, as well as the unfailing poetic qual- 
ity of her musicianship, have won the admiration 
of many prominent musicians, The three following 
songs combine warmth and simplicity of feeling, 
with much charm of style, 


NORSE MAIDEN’S LAMENT - - - - $0.60 
Hasalmost the simplicity of a folksong. For mezzo. 


L’ANGE GARDIEN "2 2 = .50 
French and English words. Somewhat after the 
French school. Mezzo or baritone. 


POURQUO! JE T’AIME -- +--+ = - .40 
French and English words. A very melodious 
song for tenor. Published by 


THEODORE PRESSER, 1708 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa, 
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Riga), that my desire to produce it would told anxiety and much peril Mdéller and a 

‘ss 9 force me out of the narrow confines of friend contrived to rush Wagner, Minna 

BEGINNING OF RIENZ AT RIGA this nunv theatrical circle to seek a fresh and their Newfoundland dog, Robber the 
connection with one of the larger theaters. . lirst of W agner’s canine collection—across 

. . . . . . « To all my acauaintances my pro- the frontier to Pillau. A small sailing ves- 

Wagner Decides to Seek a Production in Paris—More Revela- indite’ natin dual on vackiess.” sel, the Thetis, was to transport them to 
tions of Minna’s Waywardness—The Eventful Voyage to There was but one institution, Wagner ree ete ne who vieitel che chin 
now began to realize, which was capable nt Scars. Listing — visited the ship 

London , of Rr Pied the rapidly growing “Rien , sage Its is asophcronle + placed a ban on 
zi’ as he wished it undertaken. This was (08S 4S Passengers and it was consequently 

nothing more or less than the Grand ecessaty to hoist Robber up the steep side 





of the boat by a rope and quickly to con- 





By HERBERT F. PEYSER friend, Dietrich, had deserted her and that Opera of Paris, where Meyerbeer was now © 1 him in the hold. Fati | 
e . - - ° 4 vt | > ) ‘ v¢ oO » ¢ tT - 
No. 5 in Series of Discussions of Richard she had returned, desperately ill, to the in the full flush of his glory. An oppor- tinh ‘sy Borat aa to gig Poo had told 
ry , eo eg . . . . . 7 ad < { J < 
Wagner’s Autobiography.* home of her parents. He was inclined to tunity to carry out this resolve, in part at verely upon Mine he ulth ; 1 dl 
‘ - . ° ° vo . severely 0 i as *é ‘ 
\RRIAGE nA nes es it th receive the news coolly as he had already least, soon presented itself. rhe Riga man- soon afte r = departur cg f ““ ants | all 
d ~ cl ) < - © e . ° : . . ° ee SUU « - Cc ‘De re O - 7a » < 
ee ee ee ee ee determined upon divorce. But at this junc- ager, an unscrupulous individual named joo oe Pic , oe ee 
bickerings and altercations which had ales ' 1 ae aa ent Wl gga: b del de 
° . - stroy Va protonge 7 . ‘lave 
so profusely punctuated the courtship of boast Mashed ed calm which delayed 
cs oR ! he , Pe the progress of the little vessel. 
Minna an <ichard. agners ofhcia , Toerit 
inna a Xichare gners oO Terrific storms and mountainous seas 
duties brought him—as usual—scanty re- were encountered near Denmark. Wag- 
muneration and the couple were not in the ners description of them affords three or 
position to procure themselves very much ’ four poss of some of the most vivid and 
+o: ; . mi ‘rit arre » ever : . : 
more than the bare necessities of existence. isterful narrative ever penned, It was 
otiedl a > , Mi : necessary to take refuge in one of the Nor- 
[his state of affairs was little to Minna's wegian fjords. “A feeling of indescrib 
taste and she was not slow in endeavoring able content came over me.” writes Wag- 
to turn the wheel of fortune in her own wo Pig seh ~ rye oa granite walls 
° ‘“ . , echoed the Natl ot ke cre ‘ yY CZ 
favor by “making the most of her per- ron Aa nod a ¢ a ports oy A ere 
sonal popularity,’ to quote Wagner's words. Se - ce SaatP 
His attempts to bring home to her the rhythm of this call clung to me like an 
deeply wounded state of his feelings at omen of good cheer and shaped itself pres- 
\ ently into the theme of the seamen’s song 





this were futile and were productive only 
of more unhappiness. The climax was 
reached when Wagner, on returning to his 
home one day, found that both Minna and 
her illegitimate daughter, Nathalie—who 
had been brought up in the belief that her 
mother was her elder sister—had disap- 
peared. Investigation revealed that Minna 
had eloped with a certain Herr Dietrich. 
Instantly Wagner set out in pursuit. Vain 
search! Whereupon he found his way, 
wretched and dejected, to the home of his 
married sister, Ottilie, near Vresden. But 
the peaceful happiness of Ottilie’s domestic 
circle soon gained him and he settled down 
to a brief period of comparative calmness. 
It had been decided some time previous to 
this that he should shortly assume the post 


in my ‘Fhegender Hollander. The idea 
of this opera was, even at that time, ever 
present in my mind, and it now took on a 
definite poetic and musical color under 
the influence of my recent impressions. 
The view of one fjord which ex 
tended far inland worked on my imagina 
tion like some unknown, awe-inspiring des 
ert. 

“On the 7th, a Wednesday, at half past 
two in the afternoon, we thought ourselves 
in imminent danger of death. . . My 
premonition of some terrible crisis was 
aroused by the despondency of the crew, 
whose malignant glances seemed supersti- 
tiously to point to us as the cause of the 
threatening disaster. . . . The captain 
himself seemed, in his extreme distress, to 

















of conductor at the opera house in Riga. House at Riga Where First Two Acts of “Rienzi” Were Written wits aaa 

The reader will doubtless have observed regret having taken us on board. a a 
that in spite of his labors in the field of ture Minna herself took a hand in the situa- Holtei, undertook to depose \\ agner from \t this particular moment there raged he 
composition, Wagner had up to this point tion. “She wrote me a positively heart- his position as conductor in favor of a ‘Side the tempest on the water a furious 
produced nothing of tangible worth. “Die rending letter,” savs Wagner, “in which she fourth rate musician, Heinrich Dorn. So thunderstorm over head, and Minna ex 
Feen” and “Liebesverbot” had, it is true, openly confessed her infidelity. She de- the composer determined to shake the dust pressed the fervent wish to be struck by 
been neglected, but it is unlikely that they clared she had been driven to it by de- of Riga from his feet and wrote to Meyer- lightning with me rather than to sink, liv- 
would have earned him much more yd spair, but the great trouble she had thus beer and Scribe in Paris beseeching '"8- Ite the fearful flood. She even begged 
mere passing notice had their fate been brought upon herself having thus taught their good will and support. To Scribe, '™"® to bind her to me, so that we might not 
more fortunate. His youthful sonatas were’ her a lesson, all she now wished was to’ moreover, he sent a sketch of a libretto, be parted as we sank. 
of negligible value and his orchestral over- return to the right path. Taking everything “[)ie Hohe Braut” and a score of “Liebes \fter almost grounding on the Dutch 
tures, “Columbus,” “Polonia” and “Rule into account, | concluded she had been  yerbot.” He received no reply, but was not coast the Thetis finally reached Southwold, 
Britannia”’—the latter a product of the deceived in the character of her seducer. disheartened, Then, determined to have i” England. London was reached and Wag 
Kénigsberg period—gave no indications of . . . Never before had I[ heard such at least one-half of “Rienzi” finished before ner took up his abode at the “Horseshoe 
portentous developments for the future. sentiments from Minna, nor was | ever to reaching Paris, he completed the second act, lavern,” near the Tower, One of the com 
But it was about this time that occurred hear the same from her again, save on one and into this he “wove an heroic ballet of poser’s first moves was to seek out Bulwer 
the inception of the work which posterity touching occ asion many years later, when’ extravagant dimensions.” He had also to Lytton at the House of Lords. On finding 
has chosen to regard as the legitimate start- similar outpourings moved and affected me acquire a knowledge of French, which lan- him away he was still sufficiently interested 
ing point of his artistic career. During the in the same way as this particular letter guage he had hitherto neglected. in the proceedings of Parliament to listen 
days immediately preceding Minna’s elope- had done. In reply I told her that there “As there were only four weeks in which to a lengthy debate in the House of Lords 
ment he had absorbed with consider able should never again be any mention between — to recover the time | had lost, | engaged an on the Anti-Slavery Bill. The Duke of 
interest Bulwer-Lytton’s novel, “Rienzi,” us of what had occurred, for which I took excellent French master. But as | soon Wellington was one of the participants in 
and it was not long before his instinct as upon myself the chief blame; and | can realized that | could achieve but little in the discussions. A visit to the House of 
dramatist had told him that admirable oper- pride myself on having carried out this go short a time | utilized the hours of the Commons and Gravesend Park completed 
atic possibilities lay in this conglomerate resolution to the letter.” . lessons in order to obtain from him, under Wagner's London experiences, though he 
mass of historical and romantic incident. And so Minna returned and was for- the pretense of receiving instruction, an felates as an important item the fact that 
Forthwith he set to work upon a sketch’ given. Her sister, Amalie, who had been  jdjiomatic translation of my ‘Rienzi’ li he “shuddered through a ghastly London 
of a libretto and the text was ready for engaged for the Riga opera, was there,  pretto. This I wrote in red ink on such Sunday.” A few days later he crossed the 
musical setting after he had been installed too. Soon the sisters quarreled and Wag parts of the score as were finished, so that Channel to Boulogne, 
at Riga but a short time. Yet even during ner had the curious experience of living tor oy reaching Paris | might immediately sub- 
the course of his work on the “Rienzi” a year in the same house with two rela- mit my half-finished opera to French judges 
book he was for some time tempted to pro- tives who neither saw nor spoke to each of art.” ; Engaged for Peterboro Pageant 
duce a comic opera on the subject of “Till other. Meanwhile, in the middle of a teed widened tn wiebin de lneininn | 3 
Eulenspiegel.” the Summer of 1838, he set out upon the io, Pasta els amis. ‘ok ts bead te ed \dele Krueger, the dramatic soprano, 

At Riga Wagner learned that Minna’s composition of “Rienzi.” “My greatest con- of Pillau esa eicdels: daa ine a. aa and George Harris, Jr., the tenor both of 

th solation now was to prepare ‘Rienzi’ with ili ss s raat ig: bee in thee em whom are under the Hanson management, 

“My Lire.” By Richard ‘Wagner. 2 vol- cuch utter disregard of the means which @T%: Was No easy Tasx. Sv agner fad ac have been engaged bv Mrs. MacDowell for 
umes. Cloth, 911 pages. Price, $8.50 net. Dodd, we available far ke production there Cin cumulated debts in Riga and had been ad the Peterboro Pageant, Peterboro, N. H.. 
Mead & Co., New York, 1911. were available I vised by a friend, Abraham Moller, not to \ugust 16. 17 and 18 
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pay them till he returned from France. 
His creditors, therefore, kept close watch. 
1911-12—NOW BOOKING Besides, he would have to cross the Rus rances Rose, the Derver soprano, is to 


Third Season in America sian frontier without a passport, which ex have one of the leading roles in Strauss’s 
posed him to the danger of being fired “Rose Cavalier” when it is produced at the 


PAULO upon by the Cossack guards. After un- Berlin Roval Opera in October. 
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AN ENCYCLOPEDIA THAT RIVALS GROVE 





University Society’s New Work in Ten Volumes as Comprehensive 
as the Older Work, but Constructed Along Different Lines— 
Individuality of Its Famous Contributors Carefully Preserved by 
the Editors—A Work of Vital Interest to Every Music Lover 


HE University Musical Encyclopedia,* 
which has just been issued by the Uni- 


York, may legit- 


versity Society of New 

imately and without any tension on the 
elasticity of thé imagination be classified 
as something new under the sun. Now the 


musical encyclopedia is essentially a mod- 
ern institution, but it in a compara- 
tively short time developed into one of the 
necessities of a musical life. 
Best known of them all, of course, has 
been that of Grove, which is in the library 
of every musician or writer on music and 
upon the support of which he leans with 
almost implicit confidence. But the work 
under present consideration, though con- 
structed along lines radically different, is 
without the vestige of a doubt destined to 
enjoy in the affections of amateurs and 
cognoscenti alike a degree of favor equal 
to Grove. And herein lies the most re- 
markable aspect of the case: the possession 
of both will not diminish the positive value 
of either, for the mere reason that the two 
are utterly dissimilar. Of what other two 
dictionaries and encyclopedias can this be 


? 


said? 


The 


has, 


most urgent 


University Encyclopedia of Music 
is a creation to which the sadly abused 
adjective “monumental” can be = applied 
without a trace of exaggeration. Even a 
brief glance through each of its ten vol- 
umes impresses one with a sense of amaze- 
ment at the vastness and comprehensive- 
ness of its scope. One may even be in 
clined to question the appropriateness of 
the term “encyclopedia” as applied to such 
a work, for it contains many features to 


tally foreign to the nature of the conven- 
tional encyclopedia. One _ seldom takes 
pleasure in perusing books of the latter 
classification for the mere enjoyment of 
the reading they afford. But there is 
scarcely a volume of this collection that 
will not be found as inviting from the mere 


standpoint of reading as a work of fiction. 
Take up one of them at random, ensconce 
yourself in some comfortable corner and 
a most delightful hour or two is assured. 
This thought leads to another a 
fact in connection with this new public 
tion. The popular idea of a dictionary or 
an encyclopedia is a large, unwieldy, pon- 
derous affair, at least six hundred pages 
in length, troublesome to carry even the 
shortest distance and only too often print 
ed in type that works havoc with the eyes. 
Such a conception is, even at this day, fre- 
quently justified. If it were only for its 
complete lack of conformity with this dis 
agreeable tradition the University En:y- 
clonedia would still be most deserving of 
honorable mention. Printed in large and 
clear type, each volume is but little more 
than three hundred pages in length and in 


size about five by eight inches. In conse 
quence it can be carried about for hours 
vithout causing the slightest inconvenience. 


distinctive feature of 
that no attempt has 
strict homogeneity of 


Perhaps the most 
the work is the fact 
been made to secure 


literary style, as is invariably the practice 
in the average encyclopedia. Nothing 1s 
lost by this and a great deal is garned. 
The sacrifice of the literary personality 


inexplicably 
such works, 
some of the 


contributor, while 
deemed essential in 
ilted in a treatment of 


of the 
enough 
| 2 

has rest 


world’s most vitally mteresting topics in a 
old, stale, dry, pedantic and academic 
manner. In the book under consideration 
no such foolish error has been made and 
each contributor is permitted to remain 
true to his literary self. If “unity” is 
thereby sacrificed the advantages reaped 
more than amply atone for the loss 


Koven, R. E. Streatfield, the late William 


Mason, Xaver Scharwenka, Lillian Nor- 
dica, Nellie Melba, Lilli Lehmann, Victor 
Maurel, Mark Hambourg, John Philip 
Sousa, Mathilde Marchesi, the Rev. David 
Breed, E. Markham Lee, R. Farquarson 
Sharpe, William Shakespeare; Benjamin 
J. Lang. 

As each of the volumes contains mate- 


rial of such importance as to warrant it a 
separate review it is obviously impossible 
to undertake a complete survey of the en- 
cyclopedia in the present article. Others 
will, therefore, follow in the course of fol- 
lowing issues. Volumes one and two are 
given over to the history of music begin 
ning in the prehistoric days with the three 
original forms of musical instruments— 
drum, pipe and lyre. The first book gives 
the main outline of musical development 
down to the present day with the exception 
of music in America, which is treated in 
the following volume. This volume also 
contains special articles on “Learning to 
Listen to Music,” “Composer, Performer 


and Listener,” “Musical Education in the 
Home,” “American Musical Taste,” “Negro 
and Indian Music,” and so on. The fol- 
lowing two volumes contain a series of 
short biographies of famous composers 
from Palestrina down to Richard Strauss, 
while volume five is devoted to religious 
music from its earliest forms to the pres- 
ent day. Volume SIX is in three divisions, 


the first, “Vocal Art,” being a series of 
articles on vocal awe in its various 
phases the second, “Great Vocalists,” a se- 
ries of sketches of the lives of twenty-four 
famous artists from the beginnings. of op 
era, and the third, “Famous Songs,” deal- 
ing with the history and composition of 
favorite airs and having chapters on 
“Welsh Songs,” “Irish Songs,” “German 
Songs,” etc. A history of opera occupies 
the seventh volume, which contains also 
an operatic guide, siving the plots of a 
great number of works. This part—like all 
the rest of the encyclopedia—is thoroughly 
up-to-date and contains accounts of such 
recent operas as “Konigskinder,” “Poia,” 
“Pipe of Desire,” “Salomé,” “Natoma” 


and “Girl of the Golden West.” The eighth 
volume is devoted in part to musical the- 
ory, treating in great detail of musical 
form, harmony, counterpoint and instru- 


The latter part of the book is 
devoted to a number of articles on piano 
technic which should prove dear to the 
hearts of instructors the world over. 

The last two volumes of the encyclo- 
pedia, a “dictionary of music and musi- 
cians,” are a complete work in themselves. 
Definitions are given with rare succinct- 
ness and clarity and biographical material 
is given with much thoroughness in spite 
of the necessity of condensation. In the 
case of operas the entire plot and a men- 
tion of some of the most famous musical 
numbers in the score are given. 


ee 


mentation. 
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THE American Book Company issues a 
new “Glee and Chorus edited 
by J. E. N. Collins, which is intended, ac- 
cording to the prefatory remarks, as a 
volume for upper grammar grades and for 
high schools, 
It has been said that to get out a 
ollection of songs, either solo or part- 
songs, the services of a number of men 
are required, in order that the views of 
more than one person may be considered 
in the selecting of the material. It is with 
out doubt true, but it may be said that 
Mr. Collins has done an excellent piece 
of work in editing this volume alone, for 
it contains a large variety of and 
will appeal to a large number of musicians 
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CHICAGO “COP” IS 
A MUSICAL BXPERT 


Auditorium Guardian to Be Moved 
After Fifteen Years—Some 
Summer Concerts 


Cuicaco, July 31.—The recent shakeup of 
police has removed the veteran  bluecoat 
John Ennis from his position at the door of 
the Auditorium, which he has occupied for 
fifteen years. During that time he has met 
most of the musical celebrities of the world 
who have appeared upon this historic stage. 
Not only has he met and talked with them, 
but discussed music, for he is an authority 
on Irish music and knows more about 
grand opera than many of the boxholders. 
He is called the scholar of the department, 
although in this regard he is the rival of 
former Chief O’Neil, who was an authority 
on music and wrote a book on Irish folk 
songs. Born in County Kildare, Ireland, 
Ennis absorbed the traditional airs of the 
Emerald Isle and for twenty-five years has 
been more or less active in perpetuating the 
music of Erin. He has written a number 
of songs and has many autograph copies of 
songs from famous singers. John McCor- 
mack, the Irish tenor, has dined with En- 
nis on corned beef and cabbage, as have 
also the DeReszkes and Caruso at his 
humble cottage on the West Side. “Tradi- 
tional Irish music is the only Irish music 
we have,” said Ennis to a friend. “Really 
I don’t believe an Irishman will acknowl- 
edge there has been an Irish song written 
in the last century; certainly not one of 
the real old-time ‘Come All Ye’ style.” Of- 
ficer Ennis wrote the Irish song, “The 
Shady Road to Clare.” 

The Cosmopolitan School of Music and 
Dramatic Art has arranged to be given, for 
the first time in Chicago, a comprehensive 
course of “Musical Aesthetics.” Lectures 
will be given th times a week by W. 
Waugh Lauder. 

Marcella Craft, a Chicago girl who has 
been singing in Germany for nearly seven 
years, is back at her home in Oak Park, a 
Chicago suburb, to spend three months. 
She is under contract to the German gov- 
ernment not to appear here professionally 
during her stay. Miss Craft has acquired a 
repertoire of more than forty operas and ap 
pears to inspire the absolute confidence of 
Richard Strauss, having been selected by 
him for “Salomé.” She appeared in the 
original Munich production of Wolf-Fer- 
rari’s “Secret of Suzanne” and in Strauss’s 
“Rosenkavalier.” 

Esther Plumb’s Recital 


Esther May Plumb gave a most interest 
ing recital at the Northwestern University 
Building last Monday evening in associa 
tion with the Summer Institute work. Her 
opening group embraced “Belshazzar” and 
“The Soldier’s Bride,” by Schumann; “The 
Young Nun,” by Schubert, and Haydn's 
“Spring Song.” A certain luminosity in her 
reading, beauty of tonal quality and ease 
of interpretation marked all of her work, 
particularly in this lighter group. She was 
also equal to the aria from “The Prophet” 
and “My Heart is Weary” from Nadeshda, 
The audience was particularly interested 
in her interpretation of Strauss and 
Brahms and the charming mandolin air 
of Debussy was repeated by request. Ar 
diti’s Bolero was given with infectious 
swing and Loew’s “Niemand’s Hat’s ge- 
sehn” was presented here for the first time 
in English. May Kimberley, as assisting so 
loist, gave Dennee’s “Gnomes” delightfully 
and also Schumann and Mendelssohn num 
bers. She furnished accompaniments for 
Miss Plumb in some instances and 
indifferent in others. Miss Plumb sang for 
her closing group selections by Lohr, Ware, 
Elgar and Sigurd. 


good 


Another interesting concert of the Uni- 
versity series was given at Mandel Hall last 
Tuesday evening by Mrs. Lucille Stevenson- 
Tewksburv. soprano, and Julian Worthing 
ton, basso, attracting another large and 
appreciative audience. Mr. Worthington 
changed the original program, playing his 
second group first, opening with an air by 
Handel, in which his playing was marked 
by regard for the dignity of the classics. 
He followed this with Schubert’s “Wohin,” 
and Homer’s “Last Leaf,” and disclosed 
notably clean technic and good tonal qual- 
ity. His interpretation of Schumann’s 
“Grenadiers” and “Edvard” was excellent. 
Mr. Worthington missed something of the 
tone color of Massenet’s “Fugitive Vision” 
and did not altogether convince by his read- 
ing of “Danny Deever,” which lacked the 
necessary ringing rhythmical value. Gallo- 
way'’s “Gypsy Trail” was invested with the 
real romance it deserved. Mrs. Tewksbury 
was in fine fettle and sang selections by 
Strauss, Brahms and Kaun in splendid and 
serious fashion, while the lighter songs of 
MacDowell were given with an apprecia- 
tion for their poetry that was charming. 
The “Butterfly” aria was just as pleasing. 
She was forced to give several encores. 
Both singers united in duets most advan- 
tageously, the voices harmonizing unusually 
well, 

An Escape from Drowning 


Eva Mylott, the Australian contralto, 
who was the concert soloist for the first 
fortnight at Ravinia Park, has been adopted 
by society in this section and has been the 
favorite guest at many social affairs since 
that engagement. Last Tuesday, as_ the 
guest of Mrs, Bion Arnold, she was in 
vited to a tea given by the officers of the 
U. S. S. Nashville in the harbor. At the 
club house of the Columbia Yacht Club 
they were to be taken in a small boat to 
the ship lying out in the harbor, the cap 
tain’s dingey at that time being otherwise 
occupied. Miss Mylott, who is a skillful 
boatwoman and swimmer, stepped in the 
frail cockle-shell and was followed by Mrs. 
Arnold, who incautiously stepped upon the 
side of the boat, falling into the water and 
clinging to Miss Mylott, who was thrown 
out of the boat. The water at this point 
is eighteen feet deep. Fortunately the 
singer is an accomplished swimmer, but the 
two were in the chilling water nearly ten 
minutes before they could be rescued. 

The concluding recital of the season. 
given under the auspices of the American 
Conservatory of Music, took place in Kim 
ball Hall last Tuesday morning and proved 
to be one of the most interesting events of 
the series. It attracted a good-sized audi 
ence, despite oppressive weather conditions. 
Louise Hattstedt, soprano, who gave a fine 
account of herself earlier in the season at 
a recital in Music Hall, emphasized that 
good impression. She first gave three bird 
songs of Liza Lehmann, and subsequently 
sang MacDowell’s “The Swan,” “The 
Swing,” by Lehmann, and Clarke’s “Bowl 
of Roses.” A delightful performance of 
Grieg’s Sonata in A minor for piano and 
violoncello was given by Silvio Scionti, pian 
ist, and Franz Listemann, ’cellist of the 
Metropolitan Opera House. Mr. Scionti 
further embellished the program with the 
Liszt “Ricordanza,” Brahms’s Rhapsody in 
E flat and two Chopin selections, Etude in 
E flat and the Polonaise in A flat, both of 
which were revealed with a fine fancy and 
excellent technic. me eS 





De Gogorza-Eames Honeymoon in 


Switzerland 
Paris, July 29.—Emilio de Gogorza, the 
baritone, and his wife (Emma Eames) 
have been spending their honeymoon in 


Lucerne, Switzerland. They expect shortly 
to visit some American friends in Florence, 
Italy 
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Saturday, July 29, on the Lusitania. Mr. 
Johnston has engaged twenty-eight well- 
known artists to appear in America during 
the next two Among these are 
Paderewski, Godowsky, Thibaud, 
Scharwenka, Felix Berber, Mary Garden, 
Yvonne de Treville, Namara Toye and 
Yvette Guilbert, who is bringing over an 
orchestra of seven to accompany her on 
old-fashioned instruments in her new mu- 
sical sketch called “An Evening with Marie 
\ntoinette at Versailles.” 


seasons. 


Ysaye, 
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Victor Benham 


BeRLIN, July 22.—Victor Benham, whose 
reputation as a pianist is equally estab 
lished in Europe and America, has 
gained widespread recognition as a lecturer 
upon nearly three hundred different mu 
sical topics, including the Wagnerian op 
eras, Beethoven's works, etc He has been 
engaged by the Chicago University Exten 
sion Course for a number of these lectures 
to be given next Since 1906 Mr. 
Benham has had the direction of the piano- 
forte department of the Michigan Con- 
servatory of Music in Detroit, besides be- 
ing director of a conservatory in Toledo, 
©. He has appeared with the world’s 
greatest orchestras in Germany, Austria, 
l‘rance, England and the United States 
During this Summer he is playing in Eng 
land and Belgium, 


also 


season 


Bohemian Club Jinks in San Francisco 


The Thirty-fourth annual Midsummer 
Jinks of the Bohemian Club in San Fran 
cisco is scheduled to last from July 2Q ti 


\ugust 14. The ninth annual Grove Play 
will be given on August 12. The musi 
for this year has been composed by | 

ward G, Stricklen and the Sunday morning 


concert will be 


Sabin 


conducted by Wallace 


Welsh Singers Sail 
Three hundred Welsh from va 
rious parts of the United and Cat 
ada sailed on the Caronia last week to at 
tend the Eisteddfod at ¢ armarthen, Wales 
Among the singers who are taking part in 


Silvers 


states 





the pilgrimage ar¢ the members ot the 
Pittsburg ( ncert Company 

A line Vallandri vho Ss tk ing aft llam 
merstein’s London (Opera House. has dis 
tinguished herself among the unger 


French sopra 


SCHLUTER STR. 51 
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A TEMPTING MENU 
FOR LOS ANGELES 


Musical Bill of Fare Should Rejoice 
Hearts of Music-lovers 
Next Season 


Los ANGELES, July 24.—Two years ago, 
Shuberts, the theatrical managers, undet 
took to enter the local theatrical field by 


taking a lease of the Temple Auditorium 
the most notable construction of its kind 
west of Chicago, and run this noble house 
as a cheap theater; but the attractions were 
cheaper, and even though they had L. E. 
Behymer, the best all-round manager in 
the West, they could not make it go. So 
they threw up the lease. 

The result was that Mr. Behymer was 
selected by the stock company directorate, 
which owns the Auditorium, to conduct the 
house for the next three years. At this, 
the general public, and especially the mu 
sically inclined section of it, rejoiced: for 
Behymer controls all the musical attrac 
tions that come to the Southwest, and even 
Sousa’s Band will have to play under Behy 
mer this year, forsaking its beloved Fit 
gerald, 

This situation means something to the 
musical public, for prior to this time the 
Behymer artists have been taken to Simp- 
son Auditorium, a house built for a 
Methodist church and now trans 
mogrified into a Christian Science temple. 
frequently this place was uncomfortably 
crowded to hear the great artists and the 
acoustic properties ot a good part of the 
hall were not any too good. While the 
Temple Auditorium has a “sound shadow” 
in the center of the first floor, the acoustics 
of the rest of the house are excellent, espe- 
cially in the cheaper seats. 

The menu of music which is promised for 
the coming season in \ngeles makes 
the mouth of the music-lover water. It 
includes Eames and, of course, de Gogorza, 


being 


Los 


David Bispham, Alexander Heinemann, 
Calvé, Schumann-Heink, Mme. Kirkby- 
Lunn, Bonci, Pasquale Amato, Kubelik, 


Zimbalist; new to the West, de Pachmann, 
Harold Bauer and Pepito Arriola. 

So much for the imported soloists. In 
ensemble are, first—because most vital to 
Los Angeles music—our own symphony or 
chestra, under Harley Hamilton; then the 
Welsh Mountain Ash Choir, of London; 
Sousa’s Band, opening the ball in October ; 
the Russian Balalaika Orchestra: the 
Brahms Quintet, and, most important, the 
lonzaley Quartet. The Misses Gluck and 
Ivimey also return 

Local who will be heard at this 
house include Mmes. Reed and Dorn, Drey 
fuss and Plumb, and Messrs. Lott and 
Haroldi, with pianists, Mmes. Lott, Robin 


artists 


son, Ross, O’Donoughue and Arthur Alex 
ander as organist 
In addition to the musical feast above 


outlined Mr. Behymer has arranged a se 
ries of lectures and display affairs, includ 
ing Pavlowa and Mordkin. 

There is also held out a possibility of a 
season of grand opera. If the 
outlined in recent New York dispatches is 
carried through the Behymer Auditorium 
will see a brilliant season. A company 
managed by Pierre Grazi, formerly dra 
matic director of the Lyric Theater, Paris, 
will tour from Mexico Citv to San Fran 
and Denver, and it is assured that 
if any opera company of pretensions heads 
this way it will be aptured by the inde 
fatigable “Bee.” W. F. G. 
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Christine Miller Engaged for Worcester 


Festival 
Christine Miller, the contralto, has been 
engaged to replace Loutse Homer at the 
forthcoming Worcester Festival She will 
be heard in Bantock’s “Omar Khavvam.” 
This will be \liss Mill r’s second Worces 
ter appearance She will spend her vaca 
tion at Hyannisport, Cape Cod, Mass 
Kaiser's Friend Entertains American 
Pianists 
BERLIN, ] Wrynnie Pyle and At 
thur Shattuck, the American pianists, were 
recently members fa OuUuSs« irty given 
it | ilba Silesia, | Count Ud 
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COMING OF FRANZ LEHAR TO NEWYORK 


Viennese Operetta Composer, Whose Melodies Have Captivated the 
World, Studying English for His Visit Here—His “ Lost 
Waltz’ That Disappeared on a Collar Sent to the Laundry 











HE announcement that Franz Lehar, fa- 
mous in this country and Europe for 
in “The Merry Widow,’ will con- 
duct the premiére of his “Gypsy Love” in 
New York City this Fall means that the 
hard-workin~ little Hungarian composer is 
struggling with the English language. To 
a correspondent of the New York Evening 
Sun, who saw him shortly before he. was 
going to lead the orchestra at the first Paris 
production of ‘Gypsy Love” Herr Lehar 
said that he intended to study English this 
Summer so that he would be able to talk 
with Americans if he came to New York 
City. 

At that time 


his music 


his knowledge of English 
was limited to “Thank you,” and he was 
lamenting the fact that he had not been 
able to reply in English to the praise of 
King George V, who a few days before 
had attended the first night of “The Count 
of Luxembourg” at Daly’s, where Herr 
Lehar made his first bow as an orchestra 
leader to an English-speaking audience. 
“From my father,” said Franz Lehar, 
“I undoubtedly inherited my love for mu- 
sic. He was a kapellmeister for a regiment 
stationed at Komarom, the greatest fortress 
in Hungary, and there I was born in 1870. 


My mother was Hungarian by birth, and 
at the time that my father and she were 
married neither could converse in the 


other’s language—an amusing situation. . 
“I studied the violin in Prague at the 
Conservatory, where Kubelik later pursued 
his studies. When I was 20 years old | 
became a kapellmeister for a Hungarian 
regiment, and I had the distinction of being 
the youngest at the time in all Hungary. 
| wanted greatly to devote a part of each 
day to composition, but my other work did 
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not allow fulfil 
my wish at 

“Finally, however, in 1896, | completed 
my first opera, called ‘Tatjana,’ which was 
produced several times. In 1902 the regi- 
ment with which | was connected removed 
from its station, and I went to Vienna tu 
live. Except for the time that I spend 
during the Summer at Bad Ischl Mrs, Le- 
har and I are in Vienna most of the time 
at our home in Theobaldgasse. At Bad 
Ischl is a small Summer theater where the 
operettas and musical comedies for which 
| compose the music are given. 

“It was after I had left my position as 
kapellmeister that I had the opportunity to 
devote myself to composing, as I had long 
wished, and most of my musical works 
have been composed. since 1962. In 
that year ‘Wiener Frauen’ and ‘Der Ras- 
telbinder’ were seen on the stage for the 
first time, the people of Vienna taking a 
particular liking to the former. In 1903 
came ‘Der Gottergasse, followed by ‘Die 
Fuscheirat’ the next year. Then in 1905 
‘Die Lustige Witwe,’ or, as you in the 


an opportunity for me to 
first. 


came 
United States call it, ‘The Merry Widow’ ” 
-for Franz Lehar does know this much 
English, as the title of his most famous 
work, in addition to the words, “Thank 
you.” 

“In 1906 anneared ‘Mitislau’ and an op- 


children, ‘Peter and Paul in 
Two years later the 
Viennese saw ‘Der Mann mit den drei 
Frauen’ for the first time and started it on 
the road to success. After a very busy 
time for me ‘Das Furstenkind,’ ‘Der Graf 
von Luxembourg’ and ‘Ziegeunerliebe’ 
were produced in the season of 1909-10. Of 
these it has been arranged that the people 
of New York will see during the next sea- 
son ‘Das Firstenkind,’ ‘Zigeunerliebe’ and 
‘Der Mann mit den drei Frauen.’ In view 
of the negotiations of several American 
producers for the American rights of “The 
Count of Luxembourg,’ | believe that it 
will not be verv long before it will be seen 
on your Broadway,” which, by the way, 1s 


eretta for 
Schlaraffenland.’ 
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“This year the operettas, ‘Wien,’ ‘Eva’ 
and ‘Endlich Allein’ were heard for the 
first time in Vienna. It is difficult to an- 
swer the question as to which of all my 
musical productions is my favorite. I am 
in the position of a mother who loves all 
her children but has a special feeling for 
the youngest at her breast. At present | 
have several operettas in hand. Composing 
keeps me busy practically all the time, and 
it seems to me that there are hundreds of 
books of operas and operettas coming to 
me every day which | cannot even look at. 

“| do all of the detail work connected 
with composing and orchestrating works 
in my studios in Vienna and Bad Ischl, but 
a great many of my ideas for the waltzes 
and other music come to me while | am 
walkine in the woods. It was while ‘out 
with nature,’ with beautiful flowers and 
trees about me and birds singing their 
melodies above mv head, that the ‘Merry 
Widow’ waltz and the ‘Lost Waltz’ came 
to me.” 

Everybody knows the 
from “The Merry Widow,” 
this world, not even Franz Lehar himself, 
knows the “Lost Waltz,” as he calls it, and 
only a few of his friends know the story of 
it. Of all the dance music that he has 
composed Franz Lehar thinks the “Lost 
Waltz” would have been the most popular. 
The melodv suddenlv occurred to his mind 
in the woods, and he himself thought it 
most wonderful. So that the notes would 
not slip away from him he searched his 
pockets for pencil and paper. Paper he 
had not, but a pencil was at hand. To get 
the music in some sort of permanent form 
he removed his linen collar, sat down on 
the edge of the »ath and got busy with the 
pencil and collar. After the music of the 
waltz had been transcribed to the collar it 
was in such a condition that he would not 
make himself presentable wearing it, and 
then, too, it was too valuable a piece of 
property to run the risk of having his coat 
rub off the notes. 

“So I put the collar manuscript in an 
inside pocket,” said Franz Leuar, “and 
turned up my coat collar, starting for home. 
People may have wondered why | carefully 
kept. my coat collar up around my neck 
on a pleasant day with the sun shining 
brightly. When I reached home 1 sat down 
at the piano with my collar before me. 
\fter playing it | was even more delighted 
with the waltz. Just at that time I re- 
ceived a note which necessitated my going 
friends. I put on another col- 
musical one on my writing 


alluring waltz 
but nobody in 


to see some 
lar and laid the 
table. 

“But while I was gone,” continued Franz 
Lehar, smiling all the time because of and 
in spite of the recollection of his lost waltz, 
“our laundress gathered up the collar with 


other soiled linen. When I returned to 
transcribe the music to a paper I found 
that the collar had disappeared. My in- 
vestigations led me to the laundry; my col- 
lar had reached the stage of cleanliness, 
and the notes in liquid form had been 
poured out. Since then I have been abso- 


lutely unable to recall any part of the waltz, 
and that is the reason why nobody is danc- 
ing to my ‘Lost Waltz.’” 





Beatrice Fine at Niagara 

Mrs. Beatrice Fine, the New York so- 
prano, is spending the five Summer months 
at Niagara Falls, N. Y., and will return to 
York November 1 to resume her season’s 
work here. During October she will be 
heard in recital in Niagara Falls, Buffalo, 
Rochester and Toronto, the last date being 
October 19. 


FIVE-CENT GRAND OPERA 


St. Petersburg Has It, and with Such 
Stars as Chaliapin Singing It 


“Is there another city in the world where 
you can comfortably hear high class opera 
and the inimitable plays of Maxim Gorky 
for 5 cents?” asks a St. Petersburg cor- 
respondent of the New York World. St. 
Petersburg, the most luxurious city in the 
world, is proud of the record. 

“The home of this popular but first rate 
amusement is called the Narodny Dom, or 
People’s Palace of Nicholas Il, Emperor 
of all the Russias. The idea was Count 
Witte’s, who wanted to give poor working 
people and students in this ultra, expensive 
city some place where they could spend a 
cheap and happy evening far from the de- 
moralizing influence of vodka. No drink 
fiend in the Narodny Dom, if you please. 
One can’t even get a look at him. But you 
can get everything else, from world-famed 
singing like Chaliapin to those bad sausages 
and cabbage which the Russian heart 
loveth. 

“For the price of ten copecks (five cents) 
the Russian workingman or girl has many 
joys besides the opera, where, mind you, 
the best artists love to appear. They have 
the best plays and dancers from the Czar’s 
own ballet, with Pavlowa, Mordkin and all 
the other stars who get such vociferous ap- 
plause that thev always remember it as the 
most enthusiastic of any they have ever 
had—even in America. 

“And the shouts that greet the operatic 
stars! The yells of delight when Chaliapin 
appears before the curtain! Even the poor- 
est student there manages to buy a flower 
and throw it at him, so that he is just 
drowned in blossoms long before the cur- 
tain goes down, He and his friend Gorky 
are very proud of the People’s Palace. 
When in St. Petersburg the singer goes 
there as often as he can.” 





How a Favorite Opera Singer Spends 
Her Vacation 


Mme. Gerville-Réache, the contralto, is 
getting herself into condition for the com: 
ing opera season bv a good deal of strenu- 
ous physical training at her husband’s hunt- 
ing lodge at Grass Pond, in the Adiron- 
dacks. She is up every morning at 6 
o'clock and replaces the morning bath by 
a cool dip in the pond. From 7:30 to 10 
she indulges in rowing on the lake or walk- 
ing in the woods, and then practices her 
scales and rehearses a part until noon. 
She spends the time from one to four 
o'clock in work with her accompanist. At 
four she takes another dip—a long one 
this time—for swimming is, according to 
Mme. Réache, one of the healthiest exer- 
cises for a singer. From five to seven she 
goes fishing for trout and bass, and takes 
a great pride in herself frying the day’s 
catch for the evening meal. After dinner 
a little more rowing on the lake and, at 
ten o’clock—never a minute later—bed. 





Demand for Men Teachers 


The demand for men teachers of music, 
especially of the voice, is on the increase, 
according to Mrs. Charlotte Babcock, of 
the International Musical and Educational 
Agency of New York. Mrs. Babcock has 
filled many important school, conservatory 
and college positions and states that the 
supply is still unequal to the demand, Vio- 
linists also are in demand. 
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AN ESTIMATE OF LISZT AS COMPOSER. 








The Appraisal of One Who Admires Him as Man and Virtuoso 
Yet Withholds Approval of Most of His Creative Work 








By A. WALTER KRAMER 

REAT have had for the 
most part little praise and appreciation 
during their lifetime; many of them have 
suffered, have been ridiculed and made the 
object of buffoonery, some of it often so 
cruel and malicious that it has brought 
about most disastrous results. In lieu of 
this, it is fitting that the one hundredth an- 
niversary of the birth of noted composers 
be observed with some festive occasions to 
honor the memory of the “illustrious 
dead.” ; 

The coming Fall will see the name of 
Franz Liszt placed on the roll of great men, 
to whom this honor has been accorded. 
When we utter the name “Liszt” we imme- 
diately think of the great pianist, the be- 
nevolent philanthropist, the willing helper 
of young and struggling artists; if we are 
gracious enough we can force ourselves to 
recognize his limited ability in the realm of 
creative work, a field in which he strove 
to command attention but failed. 

It must not be presupposed that the pres- 
ent writer is in any way opposed to the 
coming Liszt anniversary, for he is an ap- 
preciator of Liszt as a man and a pianist, 
but after much careful study he is unable 
to accord him rank as a composer. The 
attaining of success as both composer and 
virtuoso has not yet been accomplished by 
any one person in musical history, for the 
two gifts do not seem to appear in the same 
individual, and if they do one seems to in- 
terfere with the development of the other. 

Franz Liszt was without doubt one of 
the greatest geniuses the world has ever 
known: he was musical in the highest sense 
of the word, in fact there was nothing in 
music that he did not fully understand and 
appreciate. He was primarily, however, a 
pianist, a virtuoso, and this fact is borne 
out in these bits of piano-trickery with 
which his piano compositions are overladen 
and which, curiously enough, give his com- 
positions for the piano what little individ- 
uality they have. 

Let us consider what there is in music 
that gives us our impressions of various 
composers. Physiognomy of style is the 
determining factor in the work of this or 
that man; it is the quality that distinguishes 
the work of one composer from that of 
another. Wagener, Brahms, Schumann, 
Schubert, Grieg, our own MacDowell, and 
among moderns Richard Strauss Max Re- 


composers 


ger and Claude Debussy have each their 
own particular physiognomic traits by 


which we can at once recognize 
When we come to Liszt there 
hardly a distinctive one how- 
can find in all of his piano 


means of 
their music. 
is one trait, 


t 
a term when one considers his artistic aims 
and high ideals. 
Not a Charlatan 


Let us not think of him as a charlatan, 
but let us say that he was the reincarna- 
tion of Jean Jacques Rousseau. Rousseau 
wrote a tirade against the French mothers 
of his time for neglecting their children 
and then proceeded to illustrate the exact 
contrary of what he had written by hurry- 
ing his own children off, as soon as they 
were born, to a foundling asylum, where he 
left them, never to be seen again by him. 
The same case appears in Liszt, only in 
music and not in domestic matters. In his 
prose works Liszt constantly calls attention 
to the use of technic as a means to an end. 
In his piano compositions he flatly does the 
contrary, making the technical display the 
end. Had the great pianist not written so 
vigorously about this, one could almost 
pardon him for his writing for the piano in 
the way he did, but since we have his prose 
works to show us that he was fully cog- 
nizant of the tawdriness of using technic as 
padding in composition, it makes a strong 
argument for insincerity, a charge almost 
as grave as charlatanism. 

There are rabid Lisztites who would have 


us believe that he was a composer of the 
first rank, one whose works are to be 
classed with the immortals, Beethoven, 


Schubert, Schumann, Wagner, Brahms, Mo- 
zart and Bach; but the programs of a 
single season testify otherwise. His works 
have not stood the test of years. 

A glance at his more important 
will not be amiss in this discussion, for it 
is only fair in an estimate of an artist's 
work to give both sides of the question. 
Fanatical admiration of even such great 
composers as Richard Wagner and Jo- 
hannes Brahms is not to be encouraged, 
for it tends to narrow the outlook of the 
individual in great measure. 

It would seem natural that his piano 
works be considered first, since it is the 
pianist in him that is pre-eminent. But if 
we would estimate his compositions ac- 
cording to their importance we must first 
look at a few of his orchestral works, which 
even the most violent anti-Lisztite will rec- 
ognize as excellent productions. The 
“Faust” Symphony is without doubt the 
biggest contribution that he has made to 
symphonic literature; it is a noble work, 
planned with extraordinary imaginative 
power, a fine sense of the dramatic in mu- 
sic and worked out with amazing skill in 
respect to orchestration and the general set- 
ting with the glorious ending for male 
chorus and a solo tenor voice. Such a con- 
ception as this symphony is worthy of the 
greatest creative mind and in it Liszt has 


works 





ever, which we ) in 

music, namely, that characteristic pyro- shown what his ability was, when his se- 

technical display which cannot fail to an- ‘ious mood was with him and he was not 

noy the true music lover. For this very Writing for the crowd, for which he wrote 

thing Liszt has been called “charlatan” by S80 much of his piano music. 

serious musicians all over the world, and The “Dante” Symphony 

though there is some ground for this, as 

has been shown, it is somewhat too harsh The “Dante” Symphony is also a work 
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that has value as an orchestral production 
of importance and deserves the perform- 
ance which it so rarely gets. We now ar- 
rive at the “symphonic Poems,” of which 


form many would call him the father. They 
are works of inferior caliber. Take for 
example “Les Preludes.” It begins well 


and one might expect ideas of real worth 
in it, but one is sadly disappointed on hear- 
ing the “Love-theme” in the horns, a mel- 
ody so banal, so hopelessly liedertafel-like, 
that one would fain credit it to Franz Abt 
or Reissiger as a true example of either 
of these composers’ inspiration. “Tasso” 
likewise has material in it that is worthy 
of a great composer, despite the imcon 
gruity of its Hungarian Italianism, which 
always sounds like the Lassu of one of the 
Rhapsodies; but the Meyerbeerian bombast 
of the close with the “Trionfo” in the 
brasses and meaningless passagework in the 
strings more than spoils the effect which 
the dramatic opening has produced. In 
“Hunnenschlacht” (“The Battle of the 
Huns”) Liszt makes as much noise as does 
Richard Strauss in the battle-scene in “Ein 
Heldenben” but the Liszt work is fitly 
characterized as “much ado about nothing’ 
and is a work of no musical value. The 
other symphonic poems present little that 
has musical worth but the “Legend of St. 
Elizabeth,” an oratorio for mixed voices, 
orchestra and organ is a work of great in- 
terest and replete with good musical ideas. 
“Christus” also an oratorio and the “Gran- 

r’ Mass are noteworthy works. 

Liszt left us two concertos for his in- 
strument. Neither of them is important 
beyond the piano-writing contained, The 
first one in E flat is hackneyed and though 
strong in parts (vtz., the opening of the 
first movement) quickly falls down into 
pyrotechnical claptrap and sentimental mel- 
ody—for example the theme of the slow 
movement. The A Major Concerto has 
better material but is almost formless, a 
quality which in some cases does no harm 
but which in this instance make the work 
much too rhapsodic. Even the sonata in 
B minor which surely has the proportions 
of a big work has moments of nothingness 


in it; it is impressive in parts but there 
is always a tendency to introduce the sac- 
charine melodic phrase of which he seems 


to have been so fond, 

The shorter piano pieces may be termed 
with few exceptions “sentimental tommy- 
rot,” and the “Etudes” though valuable 
for the artist pupil do not count seriously 
as compositions. 

The songs for solo voice are rightly put 
aside, only a few of them being worth while, 
“Die Lorelei,” “Der Konig von Thule” and 
“Es muss ein wunderbares sein” and one 
or two more. Liszt certainly played no part 
in the development of the German /ied and 
no credit can be given him in this phase 
of his activity, 


Liszt as Arranger 


When we come to consider him as an ar 
ranger, as one who could transfer the ideas 
of other men to his own instrument, we 
are again met by his extraordinary musical 
attainments, his fine artistic sense and his 
masterly conception of his instrument. 
llis arrangements of the Bach organ works 
are stupendous, the Schubert songs are 


done with a stroke of genius and his set- 
tings for the piano of scenes from the 
music dramas of his friend and contem- 
porary, Richard Wagner, are superb, the 
manner in which Liszt has transferred them 
from orchestra to the piano being truly 
great. 

Nothing has been said about the Rhap- 
sodies and the reader may ask “Why?” 


Because in the opinion of the writer, they 
are nothing more than pieces manufactured 
from Hungarian themes (since Liszt’s orig- 


inality was none too fecund), for the sole 
purpose of displaying the technical ability 
of the performer. An able critic has re- 


iterated to the writer that in his opinion 
they are tone-poems based on Hungarian 
melodies, a theory which he has arrived 
at wholly through his whole-souled devo- 
tion to the compositions of Liszt. The 
rhapsodies, which used to be heard so often, 
are now rarely given publicly, and when a 
great artist includes one of them on his 
program, the occasion being infrequent, 
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Lisztites gather and congratulate each othe: 
on the enduring powers of their master’s 
compositions. They also comment on these 
occasions on how well these rhapsodies are 
received by modern audiences and how they 
stir all who hear them; but they forget 
that it is nothing but the display of techni 
that attracts the audience and not the mu 
sical contents of the work. 

With all this in mind, it is nevertheless 
absolutely absurd to put Liszt aside with 
a gesture of the hand and conclude that he 
does not count in the musical development 


of the world, in the same way that to 
praise him as a creative genius is futile, 
for he was not. 


He was a man of rare musical gifts, a 
student, a humanitarian, a philanthropist, a 
helper of those who needed him but he 
was not a great composer. His composi 
tions are many and cover the entire range 
of musical literature in all its forms with 
the excention of opera and chamber music. 
\ man who undertakes a life-work of such 


titanic dimensions as these deserves much 
credit, if for nothing else, for the labor 
exerted toward the completion of such a 


work. Liszt in addition, had a soul which 
rang true throughout his life and as a man 
he deserves the esteem of all who admire 
the truth—the honorable living of a life. 
It is fitting that at the centenary of such a 
man’s birth his compositions should be 
heard, but it will require more than centen- 
ary performances to convince the musical 


world at large that he was a great com 
poser. 
New York, N. Y., August 1, tort. 


The Power of Music 


But to leave all declamatory speeches in 
praise of divine music, | will contine myself 
to my proper subject; besides that excellent 


power it hath to expel many other dis 
eases, it is a sovereign remedy against de 
spair and melancholy, and will drive away 
the devil himself. Canus, a Rhodian fid- 
dler in Philostratus, when Apollonius was 
inquisitive to know what he could do with 
his pipe, told him “that he would make a 
melancholy man merry and him that was 
merry much merrier than before, a lover 
more enamored, a religious man more de 
vout.” 

Chiron the Centaur is said to have cured 
this and many other diseases by music 


alone, as now they do those, saith Bodine, 
that are troubled with the St. Vitus Bedlam 
dance. Timotheus, the musician, compelled 
Alexander to skip up and down and leave 
his dinner. 

Who hath not 
mony drove away evil spirits 
Saul, and Elisha, when he was much 
troubled by importunate kings, called for 
a minstrel, “and when he played the hand 
of the Lord came upon him.” 

Censorinus reports how Asclepiades, the 
physician, helped many frantic persons by 
this means. Jason Pratensis hath many 
examples how Clinias and lmpedocles 
cured some desperately melancholy, and 
some mad, by this our music.—Burton’s 
“Anatomy of the Melancholy” (1621). 
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Irma Tervani, the Finnish contralto at 
the Dresden Court Opera, promises to 
achieve as much distinction in her field 
as her sister, Aind Ackté, has won as a so- 
prano, 
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AMERICA’S “INSPIRATIONAL” DANCER 


Violet Romer leiiitines Californian 
to Win Fame in Her 
Art Abroad 


Herewith is presented a picture of Violet 
Romer, the “inspirational dancer” and pan- 


tomimist, who has been making a _ note- 


worthy and protracted success at the Lon- 
don Coliseum. She has been called a 
dancer of the post-impressionist type, who 
does not necessarily come under the head- 
ing “classical,” but whose dancing savors 
somewhat of the accepted ideas of classical 
dancing. 

Miss Romer is from California, the State 
which appears to be destined to give the 
world its greatest American dancers. She 
is far above the average in her art, and 
derives the title of “inspirational” from 
the fact that improvisation plays a large 
part in her performance. One of her great 
est successes has been made in the “Dance 
of the Young Hamadryad,” to the music 
written by William J. McCoy, of San Fran- 
cisco, for the Hamadryad “Jinks” of the 
Bohemian Club of that city. This dance 
particularly has brought out her qualities of 
fascination, illusiveness and bubbling youth- 
fulness which have so greatly delighted 
audiences and connoisseurs of the dance. 

Her programs also contain the much- 
danced Mendelssohn “Spring Song,” in 
which she is said to be strikingly individ- 
ual; Tschaikowsky’s “Andante Cantabile,” 
the “Shepherds’ Dance” of German, and 
many other dances to music of Chopin, 
Wagner, Grieg and others. 





Violet Romer 





A VACATION MUSICALE 


Cleveland Musicians Unite in Entertain- 
ing New York Teacher 


CLEVELAND, Aug. 1.—The delightful Sum- 
mer climate of this city by the lake makes 
it an inviting spot for vacation tourists, 
and among the interesting musicians who 
have lately appeared at the homes of dif- 
ferent members of the local musical colony 
is Elinor Comstock, of New York, who is 
at the head of the Comstock Piano School. 
Her hostess was Mrs. Seabury C. Ford, 
whose daughter, Mignon Ford, was a pupil 
of the Comstock School last Winter. A 
delightful little musical symposium took 
place one Sunday afternoon during Miss 
Comstock’s visit, when there was much 
good music sung and played by Mrs. Ford 


and her guests, and Miss Comstock related 
many of her experiences under the tutelage 
of Leschetizky, whose genius for frighten 
ing his pupils by his brusque raillery seems 
to be his favorite means of separating the 
musical sheep from the goats. 

Among the Cleveland musicians to whose 
performance Miss Comstock lent an appre 
ciative ear were Mrs. Ford herself, whos« 
beautiful soprano voice was never more 
mellow and full in its tone than it is this 
season, and Lila Robeson, the contralto, 
whose recent successes in the Aborn operas 
have delichted the audiences of Boston, 
Philadelphia, Brooklyn and other cities. 
The songs which gave especial enjoyment 
included one by Charles Ferry, the young 
composer whose two vears of residence in 
this city have made him a musical favorite, 
and whose work with the choir of Emanuel 
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Church is gaining for him an enviable repu- 
tation. It was sung by Miss Robeson, 
with accompaniment of the composer. Sol 
Marcosson, the violinist, and his wife, the 
gifted pianist, were there, too, for it was 
just previous to their departure for Chau- 
tauqua, N. Y. Katharine Pike, Cleve- 
land’s remarkable young accompanist, played 
for the singers, and gave a group of solos 
from American and modern Russian com- 


posers with charming refinement of style. 
A. B. 





KITTY CHEATHAM AT 
A PARIS MUSICALE 


Makes First Appearance of Season There 
at Entertainment Given by Sebas- 
tian Schlesinger 


Paris, July 30.—One of the principal so 
cial and artistic events of last week was 
the dinner and musicale given by the com- 
poser, well known in New York, Sebastian 
Schlesinger, iti honor of Wilhelm Hein- 
rich, the Boston singer. The most delight- 
ful part of the entertainment was furnished 
by Kittv Cheatham, who on this occasion 
made her Parisian appearance of the year. 
The great artist was at her very best and 
delighted her hearers beyond measure with 
her songs and stories. 

Albert Spalding, the American violinist, 
left for an automobile tour in England in 
company with his mother and father a few 
days ago. The tour will last for three 
weeks. Another distinguished motorist 1s 
Ernest Schelling, the American pianist, who 
recently came from Geneva in his touring 
car, 

Mary Garden is at present spending a 
few weeks at Aix-les-Bains, where she has 
been asked to sing for the King of Greece. 

One of the reigning musical sensations in 
Paris at present is a waltz, “Marie,” by 
Bertha Barnes, of Chicago. It is heard in 
all the hotels, restaurants and theaters. 








IT IS TO LAUGH 








A popular soprano is said to have a voice 
of fine timber, a willowy figure, cheery lips, 
chestnut hair, and hazel eyes. She must 
have been raised in the lumber regions. 
Lippincott’s. 

* 

“What does the veterinary surgeon next 
door advise for your pet lap dog’s sick- 
ness?” 

“He forbids my 
Fliegende Blaetter. 


playing the piano. 


K is f 


“Charley,” said young Mrs. Torkins. 
“didn’t you say that man has something to 
do with first base?” 

“One of the celebrities.” 

“Well, Charley, dear, you must forgive 
me for being forgetful. Does he sing it 
or play it?”—Detroit Free Press. 

= 2 


“Your wife never sings any more. Did 
she lose her voices 
“No, she found her senses.”—Toledo 


Blade. 


e es 


amateurs: 
Shall we put 
or the 


Press-agentry among the 

“Now, about the oratorio. 
Handel’s picture on the program, 
picture of the leading soprano?” 

“T vote for the soprano. She has twenty 
or thirty relatives who'll buy tickets to the 
show.”—Louisville Courier-Journal. 





TO SING FOR SAVAGE 


James Stevens, Baritone, Under a Three- 
Year Contract 











James Stevens, Baritone 


James Stevens, the baritone, whose voice 
has gained for him widespread popularity, 
has been engaged to sing for Henry W. 
Savage under a three-year contract. 

Mr. Stevens is best known to the New 
York public through his fine interpretation 
of the role of Count Arnheim, in the “Bo- 
hemian Girl,” and through his rendering 
of the role of Passion in “Everywoman.” 
The admirable quality of his voice and the 
possibilities of its development were first 
discovered and brought out by Mme. Alice 
Parker, the voice builder and coach, who 
has brought out many noted artists, such 
as Estelle Wentworth, Nannette Flack, Al- 
bert Parr and many others, and who has 
also made a specialty of restoring and 
building up injured voices. She was Mr. 
Stevens’s only teacher. 


A Good Example of the Modern Mili- 
tary March 


GOOD example of the modern military 
march is “The Division Com- 
mander,”* by James I. Alexander, of 
Wilkesbarre, Pa. Though not in any way 
deviating from the form of the march as 
accepted at the present day, Mr. Alexander 
has shown himself in this march to have a 
fine sense of rhythm and a good command 
of legitimate march counterpoint, which he 
shows in the Trio, where he introduces Sul 
livan’s “Onward Christian Soldiers” as a 
counter subject to his trio melody. The 
march shows good musicianship and must 
be very effective when played by, a band. 
Maren for the 


Published 
Wilkesbarre, 


*“Tue Division COMMANDER.” 
pianoforte. 3y James I. Alexander. 
by The Alexander Publishing Co., 
Pa, Price, 50 cents. 
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ORGANISTS’ CONVENTION IN SESSION 


Ocean Grove in Midst of One of Its Greatest Musical Seasons—-Many 
Concerts of High Artistic Value Have Been Given by Noted 


Performers 


Ocean Grove, N. J., Aug. 1.—The musical 


season has been “in full blast” during all 


of July. The town has been filled with 
musicians from all parts of the country, 
and beginning to-day with the National 


Convention of Organists it is predicted 


that fully two or three thousand organists, 
conductors, singers, teachers and other mu- 
sicians will be here. Ocean Grove is cer- 
tainly an ideal place for concerts and mu- 
sical festivals. The beautiful Auditorium, 
with its seating capacity of nearly 10,000 
and the great Hope-Jones organ, is not 
equaled anywhere in this country, and per 
haps not in the world. 

David Bispham opened the season on Sat 
urday night, July &, with a song recital 
which was largely attended. A more en- 
thusiastic audience has never met at the 
Auditorium. Mr. Bispham was in splendid 
voice and scored a great success. On Mon- 
day, July 10, a concert was given by Maud 
Klotz, soprano; Marguerite Dunlap, con 
tralto; Randall tiargreaves, bass, and John 
Finnegan, tenor. Mme. Isabelle Bouton 
met with ereat success at her concert on 
Saturday evening, July 15. She was as 
sisted by Paul Morenzo, a tenor. On Thurs- 
day, July 20, Anna Case, of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera Company, was well received by 
a large audience. Florence Austin, the vio- 
linist, also received a good share of ap- 
plause. Harry Wieting, the baritone, ap- 
peared at this same concert and sang in 
splendid voice. 

Mme. Norelli appeared here on Saturday 
evening, July 22, before a large and enthu- 
siastic audience. She was assisted by Mar- 
cus Kellerman, both artists doing excel- 
lent work. 

The Children’s Day services of Sunday, 
July 23, packed the Auditorium morning 
and evening. More than 12,000 people were 
in the building at the evening service, when 
the “Message of the Cross,” arranged and 
conducted by Tali Esen Morgan, was given 
by the children of the Ocean Grove Festival 


Chorus; the Criterion Quartet, of New 
York; the Aida lrumpet Quartet; Mrs. 
\nna Ballard Lewis, soprano; Horatio 
Rench, tenor, and Mrs. Margaret Asay 
Hesse, reader. 

Clarence Eddy, the American organist, 


opened his series of six recitals on Wednes 
day evening, July 26, to an audience of 
more than 5,000. This was the first per- 
formance of Mr. Eddy at Ocean Grove, 
and it is remarkable how quickly he mas- 
tered the complicated mechanism of the 
lLlope-Jones organ. Huis numbers were most 
enthusiastically received. Mr. Eddy was 
assisted by Mrs. Clarence Eddy, contralto, 
with a magnificent voice, and by William 
Wield, the baritone. Mr. Eddy gave after 
noon recitals on Thursday, Saturday and 
Monday afternoons and this afternoon and 
will give a final recital on Wednesday 
night when he will be assisted by Frederic 
Hastings baritone; Juliette Selleck, so- 
prano, and the Weber Male Quartet of New 
York. 


Last night a splendid concert was given 


in the Auditorium by Shanna Cumming, 
soprano; Holger Birkerod, baritone, and 
Alois Trnka, violinist. Shanna Cumming 


has not been heard at Ocean Grove for a 
number of years, but she sang with her old 
time style and finish, and won the approval 
of the large audience in all the selections. 
Mr. Birkerod has a voice of excellent qual 
ity which he used to good advantage. The 
violin solos of Mr. Trnka were greatly en- 


joyed. 
The National Convention of Organists 
opened here this morning with a larger 


attendance than at any previous convention 
during the four years of its history. 

On Saturday night, August 5, Handel’s 
“Messiah” will be given, under the direc 
tion of Mr. Morgan, by the combined New 
York Festival Chorus, the Brooklyn Tem 
ple Choir and the Ocean Grove Festival 
Chorus, numbering 650 voices. The solo 
ists will be Marie Stoddart, soprano; Rosa 
lie Wirthlin, contralto; George Carré, tenor, 
and Frederic Martin, bass. The orchestra 
selected from the best material in the New 
York Symphony and the Philharmonic O: 
hestras, will number sixty men, and th 
organ parts will be played by Clarence 
Reynolds. The organ recitals every after 


noon by Mr. Reynolds have been splendid! 
attended 

The Criterion Quartet of New York 
larvey Hindermeyer, first tenor; Horatio 
Rench, second tenor: William Wield first 
bass and Donald Chalmers. second bass. has 
been engaged for the entire season. and 
from the first day has struck a popular 
hord. Another popular feature is the Aida 
Trumpet Quartet the Misses Edna White. 
Norma Sauter. Cora Sauter and Ruth 





Wolfe. This is their third year at Ocean 
Grove, and they are more in demand than 
ever. 

The great popular feature is the “Storm,” 
played every afternoon and evening by 
Clarence Reynolds. The people come by 
the thousands. The story of the “Storm” 
and its music was arranged by Mr. Morgan 
and Mr. Reynolds, and concerns life in the 
army, bugle calls, soldiers on the march, 
the ringing of bells, singing in the church, 
a funeral march, the thunder storm, evening 
“taps,” the soldier’s dream, “Home, Sweet 
Home.” The composition takes thirty min 
utes in performance. 

Forthcoming Attractions 


Mme. Olitzka, the operatic contralto, as 
sisted by G. Aldo Randegger, pianist, and 
Max Jacobs, violinist, will appear in the 
Auditorium on August 9. The United 
States Marine Band will give two concerts 
on Monday, August 14. Ellison Van Hoose 
will sing at a concert here on Saturday 
evening, Aug. 19, and Albert Spalding will 
give the last concert of the season on 
Thursday evening, August 24. The Chil- 
dren’s Festivals, which always pack the 
house to the roof, will be held on August 
17 and 22. 

Among the other artists who have ap- 
peared or will appear during the season are 
\da Connor, soprano; Roland Hogue, bari- 
tone; Mme. Estelle Roure, soprano; Edith 
Baxter Harper, soprano; Alice Mertens, 
contralto; Vera Cameron Curtis, soprano; 
Frederic Hastings, baritone; Juliette Sel- 
leck, soprano; Max Jacobs, violinist; G. 
Aldo Randegger, pianist: Katherine Gunn 
Stehley, violinist; Florence Armstrong, 
reader; Helen Reed Alexander, harpist; 
Mrs. Hardin Burnley, child impersonator; 
Wilfred Morrison, boy soprano from To- 
ronto, Can.; the Weber Male Quartet, of 
New York, and a number of others. 

Flora Hardie, the contralto, of New 
York, has been engaged by Mr. Morgan 
for the entire season, and she has appeared 
in a number of concerts with great success. 


SAY RUSSIAN DANCERS 
HAVE QUARRELED AGAIN 


Rumor Comes from London, but Is Not 
Credited by New York Managers 
of Pavlowa and Mordkin 


Lonpon, July 29.—Rumors have again 
broken out of disagreements be 
tween the Russian dancers, Anna Pavlowa 
and Mikail Mordkin. It has even been said 
at the Palace Theater, where they have 
been filling an engagement, that the part 
nership of the two famous artists had been 
dissolved, that Mordkin would not com- 
plete the three years’ engagement he still 
has to fill there and that the American 
tour scheduled for the coming Winter has 
been abandoned. The trouble began in 
\merica last year, it appears. Matters 
came to a definite break in London and 
though Pavlowa and Mordkin have danced 
together they have not spoken. 


serious 


Cable notice was received in New York, 
on July 27, by Ben Atwell, of the office of 
Max Rabinoff, manager of the dancers 
Pavlowa and Mordkin, that a complete 
reconciliation had been effected between 
them and that their organization would 
sail for New York on August 8 Mlk 
Pajitzkaja, wife of M. Mordkin, will a 
company them and will alternate with Mll 
Pavlowa in her work Mile. Pavlowa will 
further be relieved of the fatigue which sh« 
expe rienced vear, it is announced, by 
being surrounded by four famous w 
stars of the Imperial Russian Ballet 
stars include Mathilde Kschesinska, Julija 
Siedowa, Catrina Geltzor and Tamar Kat 
savina. Mr. Atwell stated Monday that le 
had received no word of any further breal 
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between Pavlowa and Mordkin and that hi 
was going ahead with arrangements 
their joint tour. 


Albert Spalding Closes European Season 
with Performances in England 
LoNDON, July 19 


nomenally su 
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stretching from October until the middle 
of July, Albert Spalding has just closed 
his year’s hard work by a splendid concert 
in England, at Ightham Mote, where he was 
acclaimed as one of the greatest favorites 
in the artistic world. Mr. Spalding has 
definitely conquered England. On July 4 
he was soloist at one of the coronation 
musicales given bv Mrs. Bleitmeyer, one 
of the prominent Spalding is 
now resting in France, prior to sailing for 
” America, 


MARTIN GOUDEKET, 
BARITONE, PLANNING 
FOR BUSY SEASON 


hostesses. 




















Martin Goudeket 


Martin Goudeket, the Dutch baritone, of 
New York, is prepared for a busy season 
in oratorio, recital and concerts, in which 
fields he has alreadv demonstrated his 
worth in this country. He will next 
season in the following oratorios in Eng 
lish, as well as in some performances in 
German: “The Creation,” “The Messiah,” 
“The Seasons,” “St. Paul,” “Elijah,” “The 
lyream of Gerontius,” etc. He also has an 
extensive répertoire of songs and lieder of 
Schubert, Brahms, Schumann, Loewe, Wolf, 
Massenet, Saint-Saens, Berlioz, MacDowell, 
lschaikowsky and other Dutch, American 
and French composers, singing all his se- 
lections in the original languages. Mr 
(,oudeket is under the management of Mrs. 
EK. M. S. Fite and is soloist in the Spanish 
and Portuguese Temple, New York. He 
is a native of Amsterdam, Holland, and has 
an established reputation as an artist both 
in Europe and this country. 


sing 


\t the recent annual festival of the Lon- 
don Gregorian Choral Association fifty 
combined church choirs sang music from 


the English service books of the eighth to 
the fourteenth centuries at St. Paul’s Ca 
thedral. 


\ new Austrahan 
Castles has just made her début in London 


soprano named Eileen 


ROME’S ANGER STIRRED 
BY FRENCH PUBLISHER 


Bitter Controversy Follows Refusal to 
Allow Performance of “Arlésienne” 
with Bizet’s Music 
Rome, July 19.—Lovers of music in Rome 
have received a rude owing to the 
action of Publisher Choudens, of Paris, 
who has objected to the reproduction of 
Daudet’s “Arlésienne,” with Bizet’s music, 
at the Costanzi. The case is rather com 
plicated, but the public is interested only 
in seeing and hearing the “Arlésienne,” 
which has been withdrawn from the bills 

by order of the Prefect of Rome. 

rench publishers in general seem to be 
developing enormous appetites for “droits 
de representation, et droits de réproduc 
tion.” Their “all rights reserved” is trum 
peted more sonorously than ever before. 
Signor Pierartoni, who is lookine after the 
interests of the Costanzi, points out, in con 


shock 


nection with the present difficulty, that 
“L’Arlesienne” was translated into Italian 
by Signor Savini, in 1896, and was pub 


lished by the Sonzogno firm without ob 
jection or protest on the part of M, Chou 


dens or of anybody else. In the mean 
time the controversy over the matter is 
becoming bitter and violent. In one of 


the newspapers the Prefect and the Ques 
tura, or Police Department of Rome, are 
hotly attacked for interfering in the case. 
Notwithstanding the heat, now increas 
ing, visitors from all parts of the world 
but notably from the Italian provinces, con 
tinue to flock to the exhibition fétes. There 


are also many Americans coming, some 
of the principal hotels being filled with 
them. ‘The best music is now to be heard 


in the Piazza d’Armi division of the exhibi 
tion, where Maestro Zuccani conducts con 
certs in the Festival Hall. His second con 
cert was given on July 17, and, as usual, 
attracted a large and an appreciative audi 
‘his time the conductor contented 
the critics, who objected to the absence of 
Italian music from the program of his first 


concert, W. De 


ence 


REQUIEM TO POPE LEO 


Rome Finds Lofty Inspiration in New 
Mass by Perosi 


Romer, July 19.—Interest is very strong 
here in the new mass by Don Lorenzo 
Perosi, which was rehearsed before a se 


lect audience in the Sala Pia yesterday and 
was produced at the Capella Sistina of the 
Vatican to-day. It is a Requiem composed 


for the anniversary of Pope Leo XIII. 
lhe parts most admired at the rehearsal 
were the several divisions of the “Dies 
Ire” hymn, such as the beginning, the 


“Rex Tremendz Majestatis” and the “Re 
cordare.” In the mass itself, one of the 
most effective parts is the “Benedictus qui 


venit in nomine Domini,” which follows 
the “Sanctus” and the ceremony of the 
elevation of the Host. In these parts Don 


Perosi has reached the heights of inspira 
tion. 

lle has undoubtedly composed a Requiem 
which will be prized in all the principal 
churches of his creed in America and Eu- 


rope. W. L. 


| thel 
is the 
American 
tours of Germany 


omineg 


Leginska, the Polish pianist, who 
wife of Emerson Whithorne, the 
omposer, is to make extended 
and Russia during the 


season 
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THE SUMMER MUSIC CAPITAL OF 
THE UNITED STATES: CHAUTAUQUA 


[Continued from page 5] 


radical changes and Mr. Brown has been 
responsible tor many of these. The day 
of the incompetent teacher of music in the 
public schools is fast being left behind, and 
this is true because the men in authority 
are men of wide experience and exceptional 
power. Mr. Brown is not only a teacher 
of this subject but also a baritone of ex- 
cellent attainments and a musician of great 
ability. 

The organ, a tremendous instrument pre- 
sented as a memorial to the institution, is 
presided over by Harry B. Vincent, who 
not only plays at all performances and ser- 
vices but also lectures on musical subjects 
and has the classes in organ instruction. A 
large practice organ is located in a building 
on the grounds, so that pupils may have 
the opportunity for practice without leav- 
ing the grounds or being compelled to ex- 
pend a great amount of money for the use 
of an instrument in any of the nearby 
towns. 

But to the casual lover of music the most 
interesting feature of the musical life of 
Chautauqua lies in the performances by 
the chorus and orchestra and the band. 
The latter is directed by Mr. Vincent, who 
has succeeded in building up an organiza- 
tion that does not need to concede any- 
thing to the other musical forces. As the 
orchestra and band are composed of pro- 
fessional musicians who, in the Winter, are 
members of symphony orchestras and other 
societies, the performances are naturally 
of a professional standard. Of band con- 
certs there are at least three every week 
and the attendance is the maximum which 
the building will hold. 


Mr. Hallam’s Chorus 


In his chorus Mr. Hallam has one of the 
most loyal bodies of singers in the world. 
While singers are accepted for less than 
the entire season, many of those who are 
in the chorus are there for eight or ten 
weeks, year after year, and in this way 
the director and the singers have become 
an almost perfect ensemble body. but 
this would be impossible were it not for 
the unfailing tact and fairness of the di- 
rector who, by his musical talents, as weil, 
has brought together one of the most eth- 
cient choral bodies in America. 

This was demonstrated by the perform- 
ance, Tuesday night, of Rossini’s “Moses 
in Egypt.” ‘his work has been given in 
America only once before, and that per- 
formance occurred in Chautauqua’ two 
years ago. The task of presenting this 
work adequately 1s tremendous, for it is 
full of dithcult ensembles for the soloists, 
scenes with chorus, orchestra and soloists, 
and has tremendous climaxes. Despite all 
this, however, the work was prepared and 
performed in a week. This may seem an 
amazing statement to make, but it is ab- 
solutely true. It can be done, however, 
only by having at one’s disposal a willing 
chorus, orchestra and group of soloists and 
by having musical forces not only com- 
petent but willing to work. Three and 
four rehearsals were held each day, and 
these, with the familiarity of the organiza- 
tions with the work, made this year’s per- 
formance possible in one week. 

Of the work itself much might be said. 
Rossini has written a “Stabat Mater,” 
which, while it may not be religious music 
of the most severe type, is certainly dis- 
creet in its contents when compared to 
“Moses in Egypt.” This oratorio is Ros- 
sini at his best or worst, as some musicians 
prefer to say, and is frankly operatic. In 
fact, the oratorio has had about as many 
performances as an opera as it has had in 
its sacred form. It is an anamoly to call 
it an oratorio. While it has some of the 
Biblical story it has, interwoven with it, a 
love story that might be found in any Ital- 
ian opera. The musical treatment is light, 
excepting in the finales and some of the 
opening portions, where the very massive- 
ness or the clever and consecutive treat- 
ment of the themes marks Rossini as the 
master he was. In the solo parts he is the 
writer of operas and these abound in col- 
oratura for all of the voices. 

The work is so littke known that the 
vocal and orchestral parts had to be im- 
ported from England, and it was only after 
the most painstaking search that an or- 
chestral score was procured from a private 
library of an English publisher. 


The Familiar Melodies 


One of the most interesting features of 
the score is the familiar character of the 
melodies. During the performance one 
hears Dvorak’s much-abused “Three Blind 
Mice” theme, snatches of the “Mikado” 
and “Annie Laurie,” light operatic, and 
various other familiar melodies. In fact, 
as Ernest Hutcheson puts it, “Moses in 
Egypt” must have been a veritable gold 
mine to recent writers of comic operas! 

In the performance the chorus and or- 
chestra did excellent work. The choral 
parts are not easy and the entrances are 
dificult and tricky, but, under the direction 
of Mr. Hallam, the chorus sang with fine 
tonal value, a sonorous quality in the forte 
passages, with absolute fidelity to the pitch 
and with unanimity. In the many and dif- 
ficult recitatives and in the accompaniments 
the orchestra was the embodiment of dis- 
cretion and showed a real professional 
standard. 

The work requires nine soloists. The so- 
pranos were Adah Conner and Marie 
Stapleton-Murray. Miss Conner did good 
work with the coloratura passages of her 
part and sang brilliantly. Mrs. Murray is 
the possessor of a voice of power and qual- 
ity and was well suited in her role, which 
gave her ample opportunity to show excel- 
lent musicianship. As soloist for August, 
Mrs. Murray made a most auspicious debut 
and will undoubtedly win even greater fa- 
vor as the season progresses. The con- 
traltos were Marian Van Duyn and Mrs. 
Harry Eddins. Mme. Van Duyn has a 
voice of great range and in this work her 
former operatic experience stood her in 
good stead. As soloist for July she be- 
came a favorite with Chautauqua audiences, 
Mrs. Eddins, though not singing profes- 
sionally, acquitted herself with great credit 
in a difficult part. 


Mr. Croxton as ‘‘Moses’”’ 


Frank Croxton, with his resonant bass, 
was a notable Moses. He sang with the 
authority of an artist, and the dignity of 
his part and his competent musicianship 
and great experience showed in every 
phrase. Charles Washburn, baritone, was 
dramatic in his rendition of the part of 
Pharaoh, probably the -most telling part in 
the work. His voice is clear and his style 
excellent and he succeeded in making much 
of a role which is not always grateful 
to sing. A. E. Brown, bass-baritone, is a 
singer of fine parts. llis voice is clear 
and incisive, and though he had but two 
minor parts he succeeded in winning the 
hearty approval of the vast audience. 
Among the tenors Oscar Lehmann, of Bal- 
timore, carried off first honors. While yet 
a young singer he showed careful study 
of his part and displayed a voice of good 
range and robust character. Edward Van 
Leer, of Philadelphia, had a most difficult 
part and probably made as much of it as 
was possible. The part abounds in bravura 
passages and high notes and is rhythmically 
most difficult. it is so different from the 
average tenor role that one might be for- 
given for refusing to undertake it, but Mr. 
Van Leer passed the ordeal well. 

The work was given in two perform- 
ances, one in the afternoon and one in the 
evening. This division was an excellent 
idea and Mr. Hallam is to be congratulated. 
In this way the audience was not tired by 
a long work and the chorus and soloists 
were fresh for the second half, which is by 
far the most taxing in the bigness of its 
ensemble. The audience numbered about 
six or seven thousand on each occasion and 
the applause was tremendous and the re- 
calls were many. Owing to the strict no- 
encore rule the work was not unduly pro- 
longed. 


Chautauqua’s Opportunity 


Chautauqua is entering on the most im- 
portant period of its history, and if the 
authorities rightly sense the demand for 
such a Summer musical resort its influence 
may become one of the most potent factors 
in the development of music in America. 
There are ditficult problems to be solved 
and troublesome questions to be settled, 
but the musical development has proceeded 
so well under the direction of Alfred Hal- 
lam that there can be no doubt of the out- 
come if his work is sustained. He is an 
organizer of the first rank and a musician 
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who has the saving merit of good sense. 
The Summer audience is not the audience 
which one finds in New York or Boston 
during the Winter, and the necessity of 
giving at least thirty concerts, or more, 
during eight or ten weeks in the Summer 
does not allow the careful preparatiun in 
certain details, but in no case is the work 
slipshod or careless. There are minor de- 
tails which might be criticized, which might 
be improved if there were months tcr re- 
hearsals in place of weeks, but these small 
faults are more than atoned for by the 
spirit of unity and enthusiasm which an- 
imates all of the Chautauqua forces. After 
all, a performance is not the singing or play- 


ing of so many notes correctly, but is, rather, 
the presenting of the work in the spirit 
in which the composer evolved it, and in 
this Mr. Hallam succeeded. One might ex- 
pect such Summer performances to be of 
little interest to the musician, but, on the 
contrary, they are fascinating in their sin- 
cerity of rendition and in their massiveness, 
With the general tendency throughout 
America to neglect oratorio for opera it is 
refreshing to go to Chautauqua and hear 
such works rendered in such a style. All 
honor to Alfred Hallam and his enthusi- 
astic corps of assistants, especially Mr. 
Shattuck, the accompanist and assistant di- 
rector. Ri Se Hs 











CHORAL CONDUCTING IN A CHURCH 





|? sometimes falls to the lot of a choir- 
master to take the baton and conduct 
not only at rehearsals but for festival ser- 
vices and oratorios, To the novice in these 
matters it may be necessary to say: take the 
precaution of waiting and looking round to 
see whether the choir and organist are 
ready to begin, for this is the only means 
of insuring a simultaneous attack. 
Conducting in a church must be quiet 
and unobtrusive just enough to keep the 
choir together. Any acrobatic display is 
quite out of place. Do not follow the sar- 
castic advice, “If you want to be a popular 


conductor take lessons in swimming and - 


carpet beating!” This throwing about of 
the body and arms spoils the solemnity of 
our worship and does no good as far as 
the music is concerned. The back view of 
a man arrayed in a surplice indulging in 
these antics is worse than absurd. Berlioz 
says on this subject: “It is of importance 
that the conductor in delivering his dif- 
ferent directions should not move his arm 
much, and consequently not allow his stick 
to pass over much space, for each of these 
gestures should operate nearly  simulta- 
neously, or at least take but so slight 


a movement as to be _ imperceptible.” 
Choirs should be taught to look for the 
chief accent from the conductor; these 
should be enough to keep the voices to- 
gether. One of the essentials of a good 
conductor is to know what he wants and to 
see that he gets it. Definiteness of beat, 
however small, is the thing to aim at; vague 
semi-circles described in the air are not 
likely to obtain anything in the shape of 
precision; but it is not at all an easy mat- 
ter to get beginners to adopt this decision 
of beat. The choir must understand and 
be in sympathy with the little ways of their 
conductor and know what he wants by a 
sign from his baton or a look from his eye. 
For a pause on a note it is best to hold 
the baton quite still, and then to give the 
choir an indication when to cease singing 
by a slight movement of the stick. Noises 
of any kind, such as tapping on the desk 
or on the music or with the foot on the 
platform, on the part of the conductor are 
bad, and should never be permitted. The 
left hand is occasionally useful to indicate 
that a passage is to be softened, and a 
quiet and unobtrusive sign can easily be 
made with it—London Musical News. 











A DAY’S WORK IN WAGNER’S THEATER AT BAYREUTH 





A PARTICIPANT in the rehearsals at 

Bayreuth for the coming Wagner 
festival describes her experiences of a 
day’s work in Frau Cosima Wagner's fa- 
mous theater, 

It is close on 9 A. M., she says, and the 
singers mount the hill to the theater, sev- 
eral of them attended by canine pets bear 
ing names from Wagnerian opera—W otan, 
Fasolt, Freia and the like. At 9 Siegfried 
Wagner arrives wearing knee breeches and 
yellow stockings, full of energy and with 
something pleasant to say to each of his 
“children.” All enter the theater and make 
for the blackboard on which the various 
rehearsals are specified, thereafter scatter- 
ing to the practice rooms, where twenty- 
eight pianos and many teachers await them. 

When a scene has to be rehearsed the 
theater, partly filled with unoccupied art- 
ists, Frau Cosima and her daughter, Eva 
Chamberlain, wife of the historian, Hous- 
ton Chamberlain, friends .of the family 
and guests from many lands, is darkened. 
A piano and accompanist occupy one side 
of the stage, while at the other side Sieg- 
fried Wagner, all patience and attention. 


He is a strict stage manager who tolerates 
no slurring over of minor passages, no 
halfheartedness on the part of the re- 
hearsers. 

One point carefully enforced is the ob- 
servance of the Bayreuth tradition as to 
how certain passages are to be taken, cer- 
tain scenes to be played and certain move- 
ments of the chorus to be carried out. 
lourteen skilled conductors and accom- 
panists are constantly employed in training 
the chorus, in directing the “knights” and 
“folk” and in practising with the soloists. 


At noon the rehearsal is interrupted for 
the midday meal and the singers and mu- 
sicians disperse, some to a woodland café 
renowned for its fare, others to the theater 
restaurant, where they sit at a long table in 
the middle or smaller tables at the sides of 
the room. After a siesta, for which ham- 
mocks are freely used, the rehearsals are 
resumed and continue until dusk, when the 
entire company, save those detained as 
guests by krau Cosima and her son, return 
to Bayreuth to spend a pleasant, artistic 
and bohemian evening in the inn.—New 
York Sun, 





Musical Patriotism in England 


Although musical patriotism in England 
is the product of but the last two or three 
decades, a writer in the London 7imes 
thinks that there is already too much of it. 
“There are not a few signs,” he says, “that 
the nationalist movement is going ahead 
quite fast enough; there almost seem dim 
visions of a future budget that will pen- 
alize the unpatriotic performer of Bach or 
Beethoven. British music qué _ British 
music, only very secondarily qué music—is 
insistently demanded; singers are told, in 
fairly plain terms, to leave Schubert and 
Brahms to Germans and to concern them- 
selves rather with the works of Mr. X and 
Mr. Z, or with native folk-music, good, 
bad, and indifferent (though, of course, the 
existence of the two latter classes is vehem- 
ently denied). * * * We shall soon be 
demanding that all the members of the 
London Symphony Orchestra including its 
conductors, shall have been born and bred 
within the four-mile radius. Many among 
us seem, indeed, very rapidly to be arriv- 
ing at a conception of music which is not 


merely narrowly national, but even pa- 


rochial.” 


London’s Promenade Concerts 


Lonvon, July 29.—For the forthcoming 
season of promenade concerts a list of 
eighteen novelties has been made up, seven 
of them being by British composers. The 
latter include Norman O’Neill’s “Varia- 
tions on an Irish Air,” Balfour Gardiner’s 
“Shepherd Fennel Dance,” Cecil For- 
sythe’s suite for small orchestra, Raymond 
Rose’s “Antony and Cleopatra,” an orches- 
tral rhapsody bv C. B. Rootham, a suite by 
Eric Coates and three short pieces by Ham- 
ilton Harty. The other novelties will in- 
clude Debussy’s “Children’s Corner” or- 
chestrated as a suite, Enesco’s “Roumanian 
Rhapsody,” Louis Aubert’s Fantasie for 
piano and orchestra and two suites by Mou- 
quet and Busser. For the first time at 
these concerts there will be heard Bantock’s 
“Benedict and Beatrice,” Delius’s “Paris,” 
Cowen’s second set of “Old English 
Dances,” Dv6érak’s “Slavic Rhapsodies” and 
Svendsen’s “Zorahayda,” 
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AN AMERICAN “SALOME” AND STRAUSS 


Marcella Craft Gane the Role in 
Munich at Composer’s Own 
Suggestion 

Marcella 


who set 


Craft, of 
that 
remarkable 


Cuicaco, July 31. 
the Royal Opera in Munich, 
ago by her 


city year 


performance of 


agog a 


Salomé, and who has con- 


tinued to witch them with new operatic 


quite un- 
at the 


creations, slipped into Chicago 
heralded a fortnight ago and is now 
home of her parents in suburban Campbell 
Park. She \ugust 14, to return 


to Europe, 


will leave 


where she is under contract for 


two years to come. 

Like the hero‘ne of “Werther,” Miss 
Craft was serving bread and butter, when 
the representative of ° MustcAL AMERICA 
visited her to inquire about some of her 
experiences with “Salomé’s” creator. 

Strauss had heard of Miss Craft's 
triumphs in other rdles when he went to 
Munich last Winter, and after conferring 


opera directors, urged her to in- 
work. 
Herr 


being 


with the 
terpret his 

“But I can’t, 
Salomé as she 1s 
Miss Craft. 

“Good!” 
“now | am 


cant act 
said 


stra uss! | 
acted now,” 


great composer, 
that you are the 


exclaimed the 
doubly sure 


Salomé I am seek.ng. Act Salomé as you 
wish to. Sing it as you wish to sing it; 
and, if the music does not lie well in your 
voice, I will change it for you.” 


there is a good 
character ot 


In Miss Craft’s opinion, 
deal of the wilful child in the 
Salome. “And Herr Strauss,” she said, 
“was good enough to feel the same way 
about it. [ am small and I can make her a 
child The dramatic arias are big in 


sweep and voce, and the artists singing 
them are presumably the same.” She smiled 
whimsically. “They couldn't make her a 
child, do you think 

“Herr Strauss is a great master and is 


particularly interested in artists who pos 
sess Init ative and have the mind to catch 
the inner drift of his rdles—in other 
words, to give them their psychological 


liked my Salomé be 
accurately, and 
part 
| when | real 


seemingly 
rescoring 
ideas into the 


value. He 
cause I voiced the 
because I brought 

“Tl was more wan astonish 


new 


that “Salome” had been withdrawn from the 
boards here last season ccording to my 
idea ‘Salome’ is not half so dangerous to 
the public as the operas which mix sugar 
with sins Certainly no young woman 
would leave a_ performance of ‘Salome’ 
w.th any desire to follow her direful ex 
ample ()f course, there are operas that 
make sin alluring, and these are operas 
that carry dangers for young and impres 
sionable people. 


good, as we construe 
was not vile. She 


‘Salome’ was not 
the term today; but, she 
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Marcella Craft 


simply lived the life of her time. She was 
a wild and tempestuous child, whose na 
ture had never been curbed. Death to het 
was all in the day’s doing; she was accus 
tomed to it and it had little horror for 
her; undoubtedly she would have ordered 
her own handmaid’s decapitation as a 
matter of caprice. To me, the crux of the 
opera is revenge; and this familiarity with 
death was the keynote of the work. In th:s, 
the composer absolutely agreed with me 

“Perhaps you may recall when Salomé 
leaves the court and cries out that she can 
no longer stand the air and endure the 
quarreling within. Then she sings of the 
purity of the silver moon and the real joy 
of breathing in the freshness of life be 
yond the poisoned air of the court. She 
did not know that she yearned for purity, 
because she had no place from which to 
learn purity in the life surrounding her 
She had all the passions of the era of 
which she was a part, but they did not 
sat-sfy hers. She knew only the physical, 
nothing of the spiritual. There was no in 
uence in her lite to supply that.” 

C. E..N 


Another Lehar Opera for New York 


Lee Shubert, the American theatrical 
manager who is now touring Europe, has 
cabled his New York office that he has 
secured the English producing rights of 
the new Franz Lehar operetta “The Queen 
of the Night” and will make the American 
presentation early in October. Paul Potter 
will make the American adaptation. 


Success of Columbus Teacher, Pupil of 


Alberto Jonas 


An unusually brilliant and successful re 
cital was recently given by the pupils of 
Effie Nichols, formerly a pupil and assistant 
of Alberto Jonas and now one of the fore- 
most piano teachers and concert players of 
Columbus, O. The following program com- 
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mends itself both from a pedagogical and 
artistic standpoint: 

Nina de Lo 
“Wed 


(Bach-Tausig), 
(Grunfeld) 


Toccata and Fuge 


“Chanson sans paroles” 


7ano; 

ding Day at Troldhaugen” (Grieg), Rhea Berlin; 
“To a Wild Rose” (MacDowell), “‘Kamennoi 
Ostrow” (Rubinstein), Helen Morris; Con 
certo, D Minor (Rubinstein), (first move 
ment, Mary Lewis, orchestral parts on second 
piano by Allen Rankin; Etude (Arensky), Ballade 
(Chopin), Miss de Lozano; “Liebestraion” (Liszt), 


Rankin; Prelude 
Hungarian 
(Liszt), 


( Moskowszki), Mr. 
(Scriabine) and 
Rhapsodie 


“Ungeduld”’ 
(Chopin), Nocturne 
Dance (Brahms), Miss Lewis; 
Miss de Lozano. 


WHY ART COSTS MORE 
HERE THAN IN EUROPE 


The Reason a Cheering One for the Mu- 
sician to Contemplate—The Bread 
and Butter Side of It 


The tremendous expenses of art in this 
country occasionally excite patrons of art, 
yet the reason is plain as the nose on your 
face, and one that is most cheering, fot 
the musician at least, to contemplate. Art 
costs because the artist in America can 
make a decent living, educate his children, 
perform his social duties and take his place 
member of society. It is very de 


as a 
lightful to read of the orchestra that Prinz 
Esterhazy maintained in his castle, with 
Haydn at its head, but all except a few 
of the most important members were ex- 
pected on request to wait on table, serve 
in toe scullery and make themselves gener 
ally useful about the place. Imagine a 
similar contract being offered to-day. 

A few years ago in Naples Cleofonte 


Campanini made himself highly unpopular 
with the reigning powers by helping the 
members of the orchestra at the San Carlo 
to form a union and force a higher rate 
of pay. Many of the men were receiving 
three francs, nearly 60 cents, for their 
day’s labors, for which they had to play 
the evening performance and rehearse all 
the morning There are many sides to 
the question of art at such prices as shall 
make it possible for everybody to attend 
for a small sum. 

We know one 


distinguished artist who in 


the old country could not afford to own 
an instrument on which to play a solo, 
being obliged to borrow where he could 
for such occasions, and since he has set- 
tled in America as a citizen he not only 
owns several fine instruments, but his own 
home, with some other money tucked away 
in safe places. The good old days when 
the musician, the actor and the painter 
were classed as vagrants, when the poet 
lived in Grub street, and the man of let 
ters could get more for the dedication of 
his book to a noble lord than he could 
hope for from the public sale, have passed 
away. It certainly was romantic when the 
editor wrote his leader from the debtors 


ward in the Fleet street jail, with his wife 


and seven children gathered weeping about 
his chair: it makes excellent material for 
the novelist, but how about it as a prac 
tical proposition? When it comes to the 
actual living of life day by day, a home 
with three regular meals has attractions 
more alluring to the mind than any such 


romance.—Karleton Hackett in Chicago 


Post. 


Summer Dates for John Barnes Wells 

John Barnes Wells, tenor, sang, on Au- 
gust 3, at the Stony Brook, L. |., assembly, 
and will appear on August 7 at Port Wash- 
ington, L. I. With Harriet Ware, the com- 
poser-pii inist, he will give a recital in New 
Canaan, Conn., on August ro. His manag 
ers, Foster & David, announce many ad 
vance bookings for the Winter for Mr. 


Wells. 
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Mayer, London, England. 


DR. LAWSON AT MUSICOLONY 


Plans to Extend Scope of the Summer 
Resort for Musicians 


Dr. Franklin Lawson, the 
“Musicolony” enterprise, and a party of 
friends have been spending some time at 
that place as a part of their Summer vaca 
tion. In addition to this vacation Dr. Law- 
son is furthering the interests of the col- 


head of the 


ony. The investments of many prominent 
musicians in this enterprise now exceed 
$20,000, and by the close of the Summer 


practically all of the available ground will 
have been taken. .uany houses and bunga- 
lows have been planned and at least twenty- 
five such buildings will be erected by next 
Spring. The popularity of the place is 
shown by the fact that the accommodations 
now on the grounds are taxed to their 
capacity, and engagements have been made 
weeks ahead. 

With the success of the enterprise estab- 
lished, the plans have been greatly in- 
creased in their scope and it is proposed 
to make the musical features of the colony 
much more elaborate. Aside from concerts 
there will be a Summer music school and 
other features of musical interest. 

Ikvery day Dr. Lawson is receiving let- 
ters from people. prominent in the musical 
world who, having taken lots on his recom- 
mendation, are writing him enthusiastically 
of the property. These letters all com- 
ment on the beautiful location, the natural 
advantages and the delightful coolness. 


Queen Margherita of 
one of the most serious 
circles of royalty. 


Italy is said to be 
musicians in the 


Paul Graner, of the Vienna Conservatory, 
has been appointed director of the Mozart- 
eum in Salzburg. 
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John Finnegan, the Irish tenor, has been 
aged to sing for the season with Vasel- 
Band on the Steel Pier, Atlantic City, 


> 


eng 
la’s 
ae. ee. 
Theodor Gordohn, the violinist and com- 
poser, is meeting with success at the Cape 
av Hotel, Cape May, N. J., where his 
concerts attract large audiences. 


A musicale was recently given by Anna 
Muller at her residence in Meriden, Conn. 
Groups of songs were sung by Mrs. R. C. 
Hilldale and Henry Hirshfield. 

> ene 

Cecil Fanning, the baritone, was heard 
last week at the home of Commodore 
James, at Newport, R. I., where he gave 
some American songs of the period of 1830. 


Roy W. Steele, the tenor, of New York, 
has been filling a number of engagements 
in Maine during the last few weeks, and 
is preparing his répertoire for his Winter's 
work. 

x * x 

An organ recital was given on July 30 at 
the Benedict Memorial Church, New Ha- 
ven, Conn., by Leroy Kirkham. The pro- 
gram contained works by Wagner, Bird, 
Dethier and Costa. 

Before joining the new Quinlan English 
Opera Company next December Clarence 
Whitehill, the American baritone, will be 
a member of the new German wing of the 
Chicago Opera Company. 

x * * 

The class in composition of the School of 
Musical Theory at Carnegie Hall, of which 
James A. Bleecker is the head, is planning 
to give another concert of original com- 
positions in the near future. 

ot a 

The Volpe Symphony Orchestra played 
the Scherzo from Ernest T. Carter’s Sym- 
phonic Suite in D Minor on the Mall in 
Central Park on Wednesday evening, Au- 
gust 2, with marked success. 

* 5 + 

A band concert was given in Hartford, 
Conn., on July 26 under the auspices of the 
Hartford Saengerbund. The program 
contained works by Wagner, Waldteufel, 
Herold, Gounod and Brahms. 

# | t 

Up on Lake George Alma Gluck, whose 
success in concert and opera has been prac- 
tically unprecedented, is spending the Sum- 
mer enjoying the pleasures of bucolic life 
with her cows and her garden. 


Giuseppe Merighi, an Italian tenor, who 
was the leading tenor of the company that 
gave a season of Italian comic opera in 
New York this Spring, has been engaged 
to sing with Liberati’s Band in Chicago. 


Antonio D’Annunzio, the New York 
teacher of piano and theory, who has won 
favor also as a composer, has just written 
a number of sketches for vaudeville which 
will be produced during the coming Winter. 


Down on the Jersey Coast at Belmar, 
Hans Kronold, the ’cellist and composer, 
is enjoying the delights of ocean bathing, 
boating and crabbing, the latter of which 
sports he is said to be particularly fond of 

OK * * 

An informal musicale was given at the 
Bungalow, Short Beach, Conn., on July 23 
Among the participants were Lottie Law- 
rence, soprano, who sang an air from “Tos 
ca”: Robert Stanley and Dwight Chamber 
lain. 


hallroom of the Watch Hill House, Watch 
Hill, R. L., on July 21, by Wm. G. Ham 
mond, pianist. He was assisted by Mar 
cella Snencer, contralto, and Charles F. 
Hammond, baritone. 


An enjovable musicale was given in the 


S. William Brady, the singing teacher 
who has brought out Miriam Ardini, colo 


the Danish baritone, has left New York for 
his Summer's vacation at Lake George. 


Studio Hall, on East Thirty-fourth street, 
New York City, has in its comparatively 
short career established itself in favor 
among the musical people of New York. 
The hall is being booked for next season 
by Esther Shultz, manager of the build- 
ing. 

i 

The choir of the First Methodist Church 
of Middletown, Conn., gave its second an- 
nual music festival recently. The affair 
was under the leadership of Frank Treat 
Southwick. The program included an- 
thems by Garnett, Gounod, Buck and 
Marks, 


Lenox, Mass., is to have a volunteer choir 
at Trinity Church. Among those who have 
been invited to sing are Gertrude Parsons, 
Heloise Meyer, Aleid Schenck, Constance 
Folsom, Emily Winthrop and others. The 
singers are all members of the Summer 
colony. 

* ok * 

Frank Renard, who was awarded the 
prize for his composition “Weckruf an die 
Deutschen” at the National Sdangerfest 
held in Milwaukee recently, has composed 
several new works which he has dedicated 
to the Milwaukee Musikverein and its di- 
rector, Herman A. Zeits, and the Milwau- 
kee Mannerchor and its leader, A. S. 
Kramer. 

a ts * 

Grace Wilton presented Eva and Pearl 
Vose in a piano recital at Seaside, Ore., 
on the evening of July 28. The program 
included selections from Beethoven, Rubin 
stein, Leschetizky, Chopin, Mendelssohn, 
Chaminade and Liszt. Assisting were Helen 
Caples, Marion and Beatrice Bockman and 
Dorothy Girdner, of Portland, Ore., in ad- 
dition to Seaside talent. 

* «x Y 

Alice Andres Parker, the singing teacher, 
of New York, has returned to the city after 
spending her vacation on her husband’s 
estate on Long Island. She is resuming 
her teaching in the Metropolitan Opera 
House Building, and is already busy. 
\mong her successful pupils are Albert 
Parr, tenor; Estelle Wentworth, soprano; 
Nanette Flack, soprano, and James Stevens, 
baritone. 

* * * 

Werba & Luescher have engaged George 
Leon Moore to sing the réle of Prince Al- 
adar in “The Spring Maid” company head- 
ed by the Hungarian prima donna, Mizzi 
Hajos, which opens in Atlantic City on 
August 7. Mr. Moore last appeared in New 
York as leadine tenor in “The Paradise of 
Mahomet.” Thomas Conkey will be the 
Prince Aladar with the Christie MacDonald 
“Spring Maid” company. 


Three new teachers have been added to 
the staff of the Schenuit Conservatory of 
Music, Milwaukee, by the board of direct 
ors. The new teachers for the season of 
1911-1912 are Gerald R. Merville, ‘cello; 
L. G. De Bona, harp, and Rita Paradis, 
piano accompanist. The school now boasts 
of seventeen instructors and expects to add 
several more soon for the orchestral and 
elocution departments. 


Mrs. Eric Dudley has resigned as in- 
structor in the vocal department of the 
Ithaca Conservatory of Music, on account 
of ill health. This was a great surprise to 
the students, but her place will be capably 
filled by Mrs. E. M. Chamot, a well-known 
local singer, whose appointment to the fac- 
ulty was announced lately by Mr. Will- 
iams. Several other appointments to the 
class of instructors are yet to be made. 


The W. Warren Shaw Summer School 
of Vocal Music at Cape May, N. J., has 
been progressing in fine stvle since its open- 
ing on Julv 3. Among Mr. Shaw’s prom 


Trinity Church, Philadelphia, and Edward 
Shippen Van Buren, who was tenor soloist 
at the New York Chautauqua season. The- 
odore Terry, expert manager of the Victor 
Talking Machine Company, is another 
student, as well as Horace Hood, baritone 
of the Philadelphia Opera Society, 
* ok * 

The Schubert Quartet of New York, Mil- 
dred Graham Reardon, soprano; Florence 
La Salle Fiske, contralto; Forest Robert 
Lamont, tenor, and George Warren Kear- 
don, baritone, is to begin a tour of the 
Middle West with the Twenty-third Regi- 
ment Band on August 12, and will return 
to the East on September 1o to fill its Win- 
ter engagements. The organization has been 
before the public for more than two years, 
and in that time has done excellent work. 
The quartet plans to introduce next Win- 
ter a number of new song cycles which 
have never been given in this country. 

* * * 

One of the features of the Industrial Ex- 
position in Milwaukee, September 2-12, will 
be the exhibition of a mammoth pipe or- 
gan, with working parts all enclosed in 
glass to permit a view of their action. The 
latest ideas in organ construction will go 
into the instrument. Only Wisconsin woods 
will enter into its construction. In addi- 
tion to organ recitals, furnished by profes- 
sional organists as well as by an automatic 
player contrivance, a fifty-piece military 
band will play in the main arena of the 
Auditorium, where the show will be held, 
and an orchestra will furnish additional 
entertainment. 


The 1912 fest of the East Wisconsin 
Saenger Bund will be held in Marinette 
next July and it has been decided to com- 
bine the conventions of both the Eastern 
and Northern districts. On account of 
the inclement weather during this year’s 
fest the convention in Manitowoc was not 
very successful from the financial point of 
view. The officers for the following year 
are: Joseph Behrens, Sheboygan, president ; 
D. Wahsaedt, Plymouth, vice-president; 
W. Schwartz, Oshkosh, secretary; and M. 
Stiller, Green Bay, treasurer. W. Nahl- 
steadt, Plymouth, was elected a member of 
the executive committee. 


The latest half hour of music in the 
Greek Theater, Berkeley, Cal., was given 
by Chester Herold, tenor soloist at the First 
Church of Christ, Scientists, in San Fran- 
cisco. The program was as _ follows: 
“Where You Walk,” Handel; “Far and High 
the Cranes Give Cry,” a Hungarian song 
by Korbay; “Possession,” Clough-Leighter ; 
“Turn Ye to Me,” an old Highland mel 
ody; “Requiem,” Sidney Homer; “Bid Me 
to Live,” Hatton; “How Many Hand Ser- 
vants,” from Sullivan’s “The Prodigal 
Son”; “For Love of Thee,” H. J. Stewart; 
“Invictus,” Bruno Huhn. The accompanist 
was Mrs. Lucien M. Brinker. 

: * & 

Frances Greene, the New York composer, 
has just returned to town from San Fran 
cisco, where she has been for the last six 
months. She has been active in creative 
work this Summer, and it is learned that 
several of her songs will be sung by promi- 
nent artists during the coming season. Her 
setting of Sophocles’s “Elektra,” which was 
produced in Brooklyn, N. Y., long before 
the Richard Strauss music drama reached 
these shores, has received praise from crit- 
ics Of standing. and is said to be a work 
of high musical value. The composer is 
now engaged in rescoring it to get it ready 
for production by the Women’s Philhar- 
monic in New York next Winter. 


Very few Western singers studying 
abroad in the great centers of music have 
met with such cordial recognition and suc- 
cess as noted in the musical career of Mrs. 
Kathleen Lawler Belcher, recently solo so- 
prano at the First Baptist Church, Port- 
land, Ore., and who for some time past 
has been studying advanced singing in Ger- 
many and France. Mrs. Belcher is now a 
pupil of Jean de Reszke, and word has just 
been received in Portland that she will re- 
main six months longer in Paris. She has 
been appointed solo soprano of the Ameri 
can Church Choir in Paris, the church 
where Oscar Seagle is solo baritone, and 
she has also been offered concert engage- 
ments in the early Fall. At present Mrs 
Relcher is visiting friends in London, and 
she is expected home next March. 





Ida Reman, the American mezzo-so- 
prano, was a recent concert-giver in Lon 
don. 





officially dubbed Professor of Music by 
the King of Saxony. 





Henry Weldon, the American basso, will 
again sing at the Brussels Monnaie next 
season. 
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Conditions Not Very Far Advanced Judging by Experience of Chicago 
Teacher in Kansas City——-Where Chicago Musicians Are Spending 


the Summer 


Cuicaco, July 31.—Musical conditions in 
Chicago and the Middle West in war times 
have recently been revealed in an old copy 
of the /ndicator, in a communication from 
the pen of H. E. Schulz, who left this city 


in June, 1860, to establish a school at Kan- 
sas City: “Arriving in Kansas City June 
22, 1869, my first visit was to the music 


stores, of which I found two—one kept 
by Mr. Lytton and the other by Abraham 
Kimmel, and both on Main street. Music 


at Lytton’s was somewhat mingled witi 
sewing machines, though a few pianos and 
a shelf or two of sheet music served as 
indicators of the profession. Mr. Kimmel 
occupied but half a store, the balance being 
devoted to coffee and spices. Strings, rosin, 
tuning forks, a spindle-shanked piano of the 
spinnet order and an oilcloth package of 
second-hand sheet music served as _ his 
stock in trade. Music lessons were not 
much in demand, the supply being furnished 
by the two storekeepers and an Englishman 
named Perry. The principal musical at- 
traction was a band on the balcony of 
Frank’s Hall, which discoursed excellent 
music during certain evenings.” 

Allen Spencer, of the American Conser- 
vatory, who is now enjoying the sea breezes 
at his bungalow at Peaks Island, Me., will 
present at his recital next season a new 
manuscript sonata, written by Mary Cam- 
eron, of this city, a pupil of Adolph Wei- 
dig. Mr. Spencer is enthusiastic over the 
composition, which he considers approaches 
the poetic fancy of the modern French 
school. 

William Thorner, who has been conduct- 
ing a vocal studio in the Fine Arts Build- 
ing, left last week for Europe. 

Joseph Vilim, head uf the American Vio- 
lin School, has returned home, after a long 
stay in California, and will resume teach- 
ing in Senember at Kimball Hall. 

Eric Delemater, musical director of the 
New England Congregational Church, who 
conducts also the dramatic and musical de 
partment of the /nter-Ocean, is on a fishing 
trip in Michigan, and will remain until 
the latter part of this month. 

Oscar H. Hawley, manager of the Cin- 
cinnati Symphony Orchestra, spent last Sat- 
urday in this city, having completed ar- 
rangements for the annual tour of that 
orchestra, which will play here under the 
auspices of the Chicago Musical Exchange. 

Christian I, Balatka, head of the musical 
college bearing his name in Handel Hall, 
is back from a fortnight’s stay at Rock- 
ford, Ill, and is registering pupils for the 
coming season. 


Mme. Olitzka in Jersey 
Rosa Olitzka, Chicago’s distinguished 
operatic contralto, appeared at a_ special 
operatic concert last Sunday at Long 
Branch, N. J. This is the fourth consecu- 
tive season that Mme. Olitzka’s services 
have been in demand at Asbury Park. 


The first afternoon recital of the pupils 
of Maurice Rosenfeld, the pianist, who re- 
cently became associated with the Sher- 
wood Music School, was given last Thurs- 
day afternoon, in the Fine Arts Building, 
John K. Rankl, basso-cantante, assisting. 
The program was opened by Louise Wen- 
dell, playing Rachmaninoff’s ‘ Ponchinello.” 
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Sulsequently she gave a Tschaikowsky 


number and the Wagner-Liszt transcription 
of the “Evening Star,” done with eloquent 
effect. Eva Koch played Saint- Saéns’s Al- 


legro Appassioni ito and Liszt’s “Cantique 
d'Amour.” The playing was creditable. 
Mr. Rankl sang Halevy’s big aria, “If 


Laws Severe,” from “La Juive,” selections 
by Tschaikowsky and Jensen’s group of old 
French songs, together with Kidd’s “The 
Night Has a Thousand Eyes.” 

A typographical mistake last week gave 
notice to the effect that Charles W. Clark, 
the baritone, who is teaching during the 
Summer at the Fine Arts Building, in this 
city, Was putting in from twelve to four- 
teen hours a day. It should have read 
“lessons,” which are of thirty minutes’ dura- 
tion. Mr. Clark denies that he works more 
than fifteen hours a day, although his so- 
cial affairs keen him busy for most of the 
time. According to present plans, Mr. 
Clark expects to sail on the Lusitania 
on August 30. 

Mary Wood Chase, head of the Mary 
\Wood Chase School of Artistic Piano Play- 
ing, accompanied by her first assistant, 
Ruth Burton, left Saturday for a stay in 
the wilds of Northern Wisconsin during 
August. 

Otto 
the Hinshaw 
Grand Rapids. 

William Beard, the bass-baritone, is hav- 
ing an unusually busy Summer. In addi- 
tion to his operatic work he is rehearsing 
his quartet, which is heavily booked for 


Malek, the 


School, 


Pianist associated with 
has been teaching in 


next month in Wisconsin, Illinois and In 
diana. 
J. M. Culbertson, who has been booking 


attractions and managing the Western Mu- 
sical Herald in the Northwest, is back from 
a two weeks’ vacation in Duluth. 

Mrs. Charles L. Krum, the vocal teacher, 
accompanied by one of her pupils, Lillian 


White, left last week for a month at At- 
lantic City. 
L. A. Torrens and wife have closed their 


classes at the Cosmopolitan Conservatory, 
and have gone to Lake Geneva for a week. 
They will then spend the rest of their 
vacation in Maine. 

Albert E. Ruff is much gratified over the 
success of the Meistersinger Male Quar- 
tet, three of the members being pupils of 
his. This organization began a tour last 
Tuesday which will embrace towns all along 
the Northern Pacific to the Pacific Coast. 

Mary Frances Frotheringham, of this 
city, is conducting a normal school for 
piano teachers this Summer at Seattle. 


To Feature American Works 


Sibyl Sammis-MacDermid, dramatic so- 
prano, who made such a pronounced 1it- 
pression a few weeks ago in recital at Chi- 
cago University, expects to spend her Sum 
mer in and about Chicago, and is arranging 


programs that will feature the work ot 
American composers during her coming 
season. 

Hannah Butler spent the week of July 
4 in Paris, and patriotically released a 
small package of shooting crackers that 


she had carried from Chicago for that pur 
pose. 

Leon Marx, 
strumentalist 


prominent in- 
Thomas 


formerly a 
with the Theodore 


Orchestra, has resigned and will establish 
an independent studio next season in the 
Fine Arts Building. At the present time 
he is occupied two days a week at the 
Bay View Assembly, Bay View, Mich. 
where he is spending the Summer. 

William Clare Hall, in the Fine Arts 
Building, has a gifted pupil in Barbara 
Wait, contralto, who has sung with suc- 
cess during the last fortnight at Ravinia 
Park in scenes from grand opera. Miss 
Wait has appeared in “Aida,” “Martha” 
and “The Tales of Hoffmann” during this 
engagement She was abroad with Mr 
Hall, and has studied with him more than 
three years 

Antonio Frosolono, the violinist, has re 
turned, after a protracted trip South, and 
resumed work with his pupils at his home 
\t his annual recital this Winter he ex 
pects to present several novelties, Schutt's 
“vite. No. 3, op. &6, and Max Bruch’'s 


Concertsttick, op. 84 

Karleton Hackett. musical editor of the 
Chicago Evening Post and head of tl 
vocal department in the American ( 
vatory, left Saturdav to spend the month 
on Prince Edward’s Island 

The studio work of Thomas N. Mi acBur 


ney has grown steadily so that he has been 
compelled for .the third time in two years 
to enlarge his quarters in the Fine (rts 


Building 
An Interesting Faculty Concert 


Although the 
the finest faculty 


season is well advanced, 
concert of the Columbia 


School of Music brought the sessions of 
the Summer school to a close last Friday 
afternoon. The program was a choice one, 
the performers including Julia Ensign 
Warren, soprano; Helen B. Lawrence, pian- 
ist; George Nelson Holt, basso; Ludwig 
Becker, violinist, and Arthur N. Grandquist. 

The fifth entertainment of the Summer 
series under the auspices of the Chicago 
Musical College given last Thursday eve 
ning, provided a fine program by students 
of the School of Acting, under the direction 
of J. Gilmore. 

Edward Freund, the violinist and teacher, 
will do an unusually large amount of con- 
cert work next season, having been chosen 
a member of the famous Steindel Trio 
in the place of Hugo Kortschak, who has 
resigned to go abroad. The trio is named 
after its leader, Bruno Steindel, and em- 
braces also Ottokar Malek. Fred Pelham 
las booked them for a three weeks’ tour 
in California early next season, in addition 
to a long trip in the South and West. 
Wycoff, soprano, who for 
past has been closely identified 
with the music department of Wells Col- 
lege, Aurora, N. Y., has been visiting old 
friends in this city during the past week. 
She is considering an offer to concertize 
as far West as the Pacific Coast. 


Eva Emmet 


two years 


Concert in City of Mexico 


Whiffen, who is residing 
in the City of Mexico, writes that, owing 
to the troubled conditions of affairs in 
that republic, it has been necessary to post- 
pone her concert with the Saloma Quartet, 
but that the concert will be given later 


Giving 


Edith Boywer 


this month. In September she will make 
a production of “Hiawatha’s Wedding 
Feast” in the City of Mexico. She has 


trained all the principals as well as the 
chorus for this work. 

Mr. and Mrs. Benjamin IF. Richolsom 
announce the marriage of their daughter, 
Edna Lucille Richolsom, the pianist, a fa- 
vorite pupil of Joseffy, who for several 

easons past has been a more or less con- 
spicuous figure in concert, to Walter Rich- 
ard Sollitt, the aviation engineer, Tuesday, 
luly 25. 

Mr. an’ Mrs. George Nelson Holt, to- 
gether, with Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Grand- 
quist, have gone to Star Lake Camp, Wis., 
to spend the next two months. 

Dr. William Carver Williams experi 
enced a great success in his first week of 
opera at Ravinia Park, but had to give up 
a second week because of his arduous duties 


at the Cosmopolitan School, where he is 
now in the midst of compiling a catalog. 

Mme. Dorothea North, a brilliant singer 
and pupil of Alexander Heinemann, the 


made a recent tour through 
the Southwest which was signally success 
ful. She will shortly give a recital at 
the University of Chicago. 


Berlin baritone, 


Louise St. John Westervelt, the vocal 
teacher, has gone to Hensel, Northern 
Michigan. C. & nN. 


HANS ZWICKY AND HIS 
BAND PLEASE PITTSBURG 


Conductor Has Obtained Firm Position 
in City’s Musical Life by Activities 
in Many Directions 


PirrspurG, July 31.—Hans Zwicky and 
his City Orchestral Band are plaving te 
thousands throughout the city. Mr. Zwicky 
is conducting with authority and is dis 
playing a fine conception of his scores and 
an excellent sense of rhythm. He has be 
come one of the city’s leading musicians 
coming to Pittsburg five years ago to 


since 

join Emil Paur’s organization. He is the 
newly appointed conductor of the Pittsburg 
Festival Orchestra. 


earnest so 
Secretary 


hile 


Mr. Zwicky came here at the 
licitation of Philander C. Knox, 
of State, who met the young musician . 
traveling in Switzerland, Mr. Zwicky being 
a native of Zurich. Mr. Knox urged him 


to seek his musical fortune in America and 
he came direct to Pittsburg During his 
stay here he has been director of the choir 
at Christ Methodist Episcopal Church, ot 


the Swiss Male Chorus, the Schubert W<« 


en’s Chorus, the Damon Choral and the 
Philharmonic Society of Pittsbur He con 
ducted several choruses in his native home 
town of Zurich and in Glarus In his 
nunicipal concerts Mr. Zwicky has been 
sandwicl ing popular airs in between clas 
sical numbers. [or instance, last Wednes 
day night his orchestra played the overt 
Fra Diavolo,” by Auber; “Strauss’s Dan- 
ube Waltz.” Offenbach’s overture, “Or 
nheus.” and gave such numbers as “Put 
Your Arms Around Me,” excerpts from 
the “Chocolate Soldier,’ Stephen roster 
lodies and others. Mr. Zwicky wants to 
please and he is succeeding 


A party of Pittsburg singers sailed Sat- 
urday from New York for an extended trip 
abroad. These included Edith Harris Scott, 


Miss Harris, Mrs. Cross, Miss Stevens, 


John Roberts, Clifford Wilkins, Edward 
Vaughn, David Stephens, all composing the 
Pittsburg Cambrian Singers. They go to 
Fishguard, Wales, to attend the Eisteddfod 
and then go to Carmarthen to be present 
in time to attend the opening session of the 
national festival. 

Charles N. Boyd, musician, and Mrs. 
Boyd are making a European trip, but are 
expected home in a week or two. 

Mrs. Edith Taylor Thomson, one of 
Pittsburg’s gifted soprano soloists, has been 
singing at Christ Methodist Episcopal 
Church for the last two weeks. E. C. S. 


DOES WES! WANT MUSIC ? 


House in Nelson, B. C. Sold Out Twice 
in One Night for Nordica 

one of the most striking exam- 

ples of enthusiasm and determination to 

overcome all obstacles in the way of hav- 

ing a “reat artist visit them has just been 


Possibly 


displayed by the little mountain town of 
Nelson B. C. Hearing that Mme. Nordica 
would pass through their city en route 


from Spokane to Calgary, the local music- 
lovers became deeply interested in getting 
the diva to stop off and give a concert 
in Nelson. The prospects for accomplish- 
ing this did not at first appear encouraging. 
The required guarantee was large and the 
theater was small, but these facts could not 
daunt Western determination. If the thea 
ter, with every seat occupied at advanced 
prices, was even then too small to furnish 
the required guarantee, then they would fill 
it twice. The committee in charge made 
but one request of Frederic Shipman, the 
diva’s manager. That was that the cus- 
tomary interval in the middle of the pro- 
gram be extended to fifteen minutes, the 
program otherwise to be the same as usual. 

This being agreed to, the committee set 
to work and after two days’ canvass the 
house was entirely soid out, but in a unique 
manner, more than half of the seats 
having been sold twice. <A large portion 
of the audience will remain during the en- 
tire program, but many will remain for the 
first half only. The seats that are vacated 
at the interval will be immediately filled 
by holders of tickets for the second half 
at the same nrice. Those remaining dur- 
ing the entire concert wil! pay $6, those 
hearing but half the concert, $2. so though 
Nelson’s theater will seat but slightly more 
than 600 nearly 1,200 will be privileged to 
hear Mme. Nordica. 














Whiting Allen 


Whiting Allen, formerly press repre 
sentative of the Metropolitan Opera House, 
died in Chicago, July 27, following an at- 
tack of acute gastritis. He was fifty-six 
years old and was widely known in the 
newspaper and theatrical world. Mr. Al- 
len had a large part in influencing Oscar 
Hammerstein to start his Philadelphia 
Opera House and his work in the Philadel- 
phia field attracted the attention of the 
Metropolitan management and resulted in 


his engagement there. Mr. Allen’s home 
was in New York. His widow survives 
him. 


Mrs. Albert A. Stanley 


Ann Arpor, Mich., July 27.—The funeral 


of Mrs. A. A. Stanley took place here 
Thursday. Mrs. Stanley died about two 
weeks ago in London, whither she had ac- 
companied her husband, Professor Albert 


\. Stanley, president of the American Sec- 
tion of the International Musical Society, 
who was in attendance at the congress of 
that organization. Professor Stanley im 
mediately returned to this country and ar- 


rived at Ann Arbor with the body on Mon- 
dav morning. This is the second misfor 
tune which has befallen Professor Stanley 
recently, his only daughter, Elsa, having 
passed away a little more than a year age 
a few days be fore the May Festiv l of the 
University Musical Society. 


Ricardo Encarnacao 


San Francisco, July 24.—Ricardo En- 
carnacao, one of the best known 
of the bay cities, died July 21, after having 
undergone an operation for the throat. Mr 
Encarnacao was a member of the Music 
Teachers’ Association, and at the recent 
convention here gave one of the most en 
joyable of the afternoon recitals. R.S 
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AMERICA August 5, 1911. 














Ghe Baldwin Piano 


Grand Prix Paris 1900. The Grand Prize St. Louis 1904 


Beautiful quality of tone, with a charm of its own. 
Distinguished by great durability. 


Che Baldwin Company 


142 West 4th Street, CINCINNATI 














Henry F. Miller 
PIANOS 


Henry F. Miller @ Sons Piano Co. 
BOSTON 

















THE OLDEST IN AMERICA 
THE BEST IN THE WORLD 


Chickering 
Pianos 
CHICKERING & SONS 


ESTABLISHED 1823 BOSTON, U.S.A. 














One of the three great 
Pianos of the World 


The John Church Company 
Cincinnaci New York Chicago 
Owners of 
The Everett Piano Co, Boston 
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For Sixty Years 
THE 


| HAZELTON 
PIANO 


has stood for the highest in piano construction 


HAZELTON BROS. 
66-68 University Place 





New York 











KU RTZMAN N Pianos 


Are Made to Meet the Requirements of the Most Exacting Musician 
SOLD EVERYWHERE 


C. KURTZMANN & CO., Makers 
526-536 Niagara Street $3 $$ BUFFALO, N. Y. 

















Are considered by expert 


v : : 
judges to be the finest 
e lit ual now made. They con- 
tain more valuable im- 


provements than all 
others. : 
Warerooms: 
27 Union Square 
New York 


Send for Illustrated Art 
Catalogue 


Grand and Jnberted Grand 


Pianos 












A CREATION OF DISTINCTIVELY ARTISTIC QUALITY 


The strich & Zeidler Piano 


Justly a Favorite With Discriminating Musicians 
FACTORY & OFFICES: 


140th STREET & ROBBINS AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 














BUSH & LANE 


PIANOS 


| Are made to Satisfy the 
| MUSICIAN, SINGER and MUSIC LOVER 


| BUSH & LANE PIANO CO., Holland, Mich. 











If you contemplate the purchase of a piano, 
send for a copy of the 


Piano and Organ Purchaser’s Guide 


Prepared by JOHN C. FREUND Price 25c. by mail, postpaid 


505 Fifth Aven’ ” The Music Trades Co. 


New York 
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